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Courage 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (Feb. '24) 
Passages from the Diary of Thorleif Mokleby 





“The diary of the late Thorleif Mokle- 
by, assistant at the Norwegian Geophysi- 
cal Station in Kings Bay, Spitzbergen, 
reveals one of the tragedies of that vast 
Arctic for which so many explorers have 
laid down their lives. The diary, to- 
gether with the bodies of the two vic- 
tims, was found exactly a year after the 
leader’s frozen and faltering hand had 
written down the last farewell. The 
complete diary, extending over 115 days, 
would fill a book. It is a human docu- 
ment, tragic and appealing, and, in its 
quiet matter-of-fact temper, supreme 
among the heroic records of the con- 
quest of the North.” 

EB, 21, 1922.—In the open boat 

of the station, Harald Simonsen 

and I today set out on a journey 
to find, if possible, a whaler, Nilson, 
It is our intention to help him to 
Kings Bay or to give him some pro- 
vision, and so forth, as he is supposed 
to be badly equipped. . . This ac- 
count, if it ever finds a reader, may 
serve to show how in these regions 
one may miscalculate regarding 
weather, wind and ice conditions, 


Feb. 24.—Ice, ice, wherever we can 
see—we can only deliver ourselves 
into the hands of God; we can do 
nothing to get free. Verily, we are 
unwilling prisonérs on an ice floe in 
the Polar Sea in the middle of winter. 

Mar. 17—That we are still alive 
today is more than I had dared to 
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hope, so much have we suffered dur- 
ing this interim. Late the night of 
March 1 we got a storm and drifted 
seaward again. The following morn- 
ing we launched the boat and started 
rowing toward shore. Within two 
hours we encountered a new belt of 
ice. We tried in vain to get through. 
For 86 hours we rowed and _ sailed 
without food and without sleep. Then 
we found a floe large enough so that 
we could haul the craft upon it. Two 
days later a real hurricane broke 
loose, with a terrible sea that wash- 
ed over the ice floe, Hurriedly we 
had to get the boat off. The oars 
literally froze to lumps of ice, such 
was the cold. All we ate during the 
day was a handful of raisins and a 
couple of zweibacks each; we had 
time for no more. By the next af- 
ternoon we were so worn out that 
we had to put the boat up on an ice 
floe; it was so covered with ice that 
we could hardly move it. Still ice— 
ice—mile after mile, in all directions. 

I prepared myself to leave the 
world this sad Tuesday afternoon, 
for I could see no hope of rescue. I 
committed my soul to God and bade 
farewell tc the dear ones at home. 
It was a bitter and heavy feeling; 
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it was as if the heart was torn out 
of my breast. 

Friday night the ice loosened once 
more. We had no choice but to row 
toward shore and try to land. Our 
arms were worn-out so that we could 
hardly lift the oars, and we were 
both as in a trance. . . At last we 
came ashore. The edge of the ice 
along the shore is 6 to 8 yards high, 
so it was impossible to get the boat 
up. We made a snow hut and crept 
into our bags. We can now only wait 
and hope for ice-free water's. Simon- 
sen has all this time been untiring 
and brave; if he hadn’t been we 
shouldn’t be alive now. We pray each 
day to God that we may be able to 
get out with our lives, for we are two 
miserable, frozen men, far out in the 
snow-desert, in the middle of win- 
ter. We who meant to be rescuers 
are now ourselves badly in need of 
rescue. 

Mar. 19.—We keep to the hut on 
account of our worn-out shoes. . . Si- 
monsen returns with the discomfiting 
news that our boat, our last hope 
and only means of escape, has broken 
loose and drifted off during the 
night. We can only trust in God the 
Almighty, Who only is able to help 
us in our great need. 

April 14.—Monday I sighted a 
whaler. I shouted to Simonsen, and 
we both started to run as best we 
could. Simonsen fired seven shots, 
but, alas, we were not observed. 
There we stood—miserable, exhaust- 
ed, frostbitten, and despairing! So 
near had we been to rescue and yet 
we were as far off now as_ ever. 
Slowly we sauntered back and crept 
into our bags again. 

April 24.—Really it looks as if we 
shall have to give up soon. Our 
strength will soon be exhausted, we 
can hardly keep warm in our sleep- 
ing-bags. There is a snowfall every 
day, so there is no game yet. We 
have cherished a faint hope of sus- 
taining life till egg-time, and then of 
eating enough to get strength suffi- 
cient to go overland to King’s Bay; 
but now I clearly perceive that this 
will be the end of us. 
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May 7.—We are still alive, but are 
growing weaker from day to day. 
Like aged men we are trudging 
along, when the weather permits, Si- 
monsen to fetch wood, and I to shoot 
auks beyond a rock, near by... .Cer- 
tainly nobody can imagine what it 
means to lie here in a snow cave and 
starve through the coldest months of 
the year... It looks as if we had 
been forgotten by the world. Why 
don’t they search for us along the 
coast? ... We have had a spark of 
hope of their searching the coast, but 
now we commence to lose all that is 
called hope. 

June 7.—Now the hour has come, 
when we have arrived at the end of 
our journey and shall wander away 
from this world. We had expected 
to find eggs by the end of May, but 
it is still almost full winter. Now our 
power is broken. Together we die, 
as we have fought together—my 
splendid friend, Harald Simonsen, 
and I. Yet we are calm and glad to 
get away, because now we deserve 
the rest. If our bodies are found, it 
is my last wish, to be brought inside 
the church for a moment. before I 
am lowered in the soil. But no white 
coffin nor white stone. I have seen 
oniy white for such a long time that 
I am longing for something else. 
And plant flowers on the grave! 
Daisies, pansies, and forget-me-nots. 

June 12.—We are still hanging on 
to life and have, for a couple of davs 
cooked soup of the birds’ skins. Si- 
monsen can hardly stir. I have gone 
out of the bag for the last time to 
warm a cup of tea. Well, we lived 
to see the summer, but, alas, we 
didn’t find food. .. Hand in hand we 
go, my brave friend Simonsen and YI, 
to the glory of God, and we are sat- 
isfied and glad. . .{Later—probably 
the next day—the writing is hardly 
legible.] The last tea I have boiled 
today. Now we shall lie down for 
good. I have erected a cross over 
our resting place. kife was short. 
but beautiful, We have resigned and 
are satisfied with our fate. . . In 
Christ’s name: His will be done! 

(See note on page 767) 
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The New Control of Surgeons 


Extracts from WHarper’s Magazine (Feb. '24) 


William G. 








This is the “story of one of the most 
dramatic changes and improvements in a 
profession which our country has ever 
known.” 

It is without doubt one of the outstand- 
ing magazine “scoops” of the current 
month, and every reader will find each par- 
agraph of the original twelve-page article 
of absorbing interest. 

The following extracts serve only as an 
introduction to the main theme.—Editors 


of the Digest. 
A signed from the staff of a finely 

_ equipped new hospital. He ex- 
ge to a great surgeon who had 
een his teacher: “I couldn’t stay in 
that place. I suppose I had _ too 
much conscience. They’d call you 
upstairs to the operating room and 
tell you to perform an operation on 
a@ person whom some doctor had 
brought in and about whom you knew 
nothing. You'd have to cut away, in 
copy-book style, whether the patient 
needed an operation or not. I 
couldn’t stand it.” 

“God bless you,” said the great 
surgeon. “There are too many un- 
~ tee operations at that hospi- 
tal.” 








YOUNG surgeon suddenly re- 


I give this story, taken at first- 
hand, to introduce the assertion that 
you and I are constantly facing the 
risk of undergoing unnecessary surg- 
ical operations. There are too many 
hospitals where such things happen 
—and surgeons themselves have told me so. 
Every instance I cite has come to me 
directly from the surgical profes- 
sion. 

In a hospital not long ago the staff 
doctors noted the fact that a young 
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Shepherd 


surgeon, not on the hospital staff 
but on the courtesy list, was per- 
forming an astonishingly large num- 
ber of operations for appendicitis 
in the hospital’s operating room. He 
sometimes had as many as ten pa- 
tients in the wards awaiting his 
knife. When called before the doc- 
tors for an explanation, he said: 
“Here’s my problem: I _ practice 
among working people. These peo- 
ple can’t afford to go to a hospital 
for two weeks or so and lose their 
wages, while dovelopments disclose 
whether or not an operation can be 
avoided. I must give them the bene- 
fit of the doubt. If the doubt points 
toward an operation I perform the 
operation and get them back to 
work as soon as possible.” 

I repeated this explanation to an 
eminent surgeon. He laughed, and 
said, “I’ve heard that story over and 
over again. It isn’t a new reason 
for performing unnecessary opera- 
tions.” 


Ten years ago, let me add, the 
staff doctors of the hospital would, 
in all probability, never have noticed 
how many operations that young 
man was performing; they would 
have noted perhaps that he was 
very busy and might have congratu- 
lated him on his excellent practice. 
But they would have taken no action 
—ten years ago. Something has hap- 
pened in surgery within the past 
decade which has changed all that. 
I shall tell about it farther on. 


A physician went to a surgeon in 
an Eastern city and said to him: “TI 
have a patient who owes me a lot 
of money and has owed it for a long 
time. If I send him to you for an 
operation will you collect his pay- 
ment in advance and add my bill to 
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it?’”’ [Mr. Shepherd cites a number 
of similar instances, ] 

In discussing with me unnecessary 
operations, a well-known master of 
surgery showed the importance of 
understanding the historical back- 
ground of surgery. He said: “Be- 
fore anaesthetics were used surgery 
was uncommon and surgeons were 
rare. The introduction of anaes- 
thetics has made operations easier 
for the operator as well as for the 
subject. It was not long before 
most doctors became willing to at- 
tempt small operations with anaes- 
thetics as their aid. And then came 
a time when the medical profession 
began to rely too much on the knife. 
The temptation to do this was very 
great. Very often in the practice of 
medicine beneficial results, though 
sure, are slow. The results of an 
operation are usually decisive. The 
patient seems to feel after an opera- 
tion that he has experienced con- 
crete results of some sort. 

“What’s more, I must admit that 
surgery was oftentimes more remun- 
erative than medicine. It requires 
less time in the case of each pa- 
tient, and the patient expects to pay 
a considerable fee for an operation. 
... Any graduate of a medical school 
could perform operations, no matter 
what the results. There was no one 
to check him up, or call him to ac- 
count for an unnecessary operation. 
It isn’t a good thing for a man in 
any profession or in any business to 


have so much leeway as that. And 
today we are emerging from this 
situation.” 

For many years in the United 


States there have been certain great 
surgeons who have insisted that sur- 
geons must he brought under con- 
trol and accountability like men in 
other professions. Dr. F. A. Cod- 
man of Boston has continually de- 
manded that some way he devised 
whereby “one could have surgical ac- 
counting as well as any other kind 
of accounting.” He became famed 
among his fellow surgeons when he 
once demanded of them: “Do you 
dare to show what you cut away and 
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disclose the 
tions?” 

The ghastly fact is that the error 
of a surgeon may cost human life. 
More than that, his greed may cost 
human life; his vanity may cost hu- 
man life; his love of praise or fear 
of criticism may cost human life. 
Many surgeons know that in their 
profession there are men who ought 
not to be performing surgery. 

The surgeons who wanted the 
great profession cleaned up knew 
that they could not get help from 
the layman. You and I, surgeons 
tell me, really like to have operations 
performed on us. An_ operation 
comes into our humdrum lives like 
a great adventure. One of the early 
adventures of new-rich Americans is 
to undergo an operation. All sur- 
geons know this. “Let an Ameri- 
can of a certain class suddenly be- 
come very rich and he immediately 
does three things: Buys a limousine, 
buys furs for his wife, and then tries 
to have an operation performed on 
himself or on her by the most fa- 
mous surgeon in his community,” a 
rugged old surgeon told me. 

For many years the question of 
how to control surgeons remained 
unanswered. And then some one got 
this idea: Surgeons operate in hos- 
pitals. The place to control surgeons 
is in the hospital. Let the surgeon- 
controlled hospital control surgeons. 
And it is by this method that the 
control of surgeons is being effected 
in the United States today. 

A dozen years ago in Boston it 
was suggested that there were two 
kinds of hospitals: one kind which 
was a sort of boarding house for ill 
people, with a private room in which 
a surgeon could do to his patients 
whatever he pleased; a second kind 
which accepted the responsibility for 
its patients and their welfare and 
tried to keep track of whether it as 
an institution was helping or hurt- 
ing people. 

It is the second kind of hospital 
that is coming to the front in the 
United States today. 


(To be continued) 


results of your opera- 
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England’s Labor Prime Minister 


Extracts from Collier’s, The National Weekly (Feb. 9, '24) 
An Interview with Ramsay MacDonald, by William H. Crawford 


6 HERE is a very mistaken idea 

concerning the Labor party. 

The leaders of our party are not 
communists, not soap-box radicals, 
nor wild-eyed fanatics; they are com- 
posed largely of educated men, min- 
isters of the Gospel, lawyers, writers 
—the intelligentsia of England who 
have the country’s welfare at heart at 
least as much as do the most reaction- 
ary Conservatives, and you may be 
sure that no policy will be adopted 
which will injure our beloved country. 
The differences between the Labor 
party and the Conservatives is that 
the main object of the Labor party is 
to see that the Government is not 
administered solely for the benefit of 
capital, but that justice be done to 
all. Constructive rather than de- 
structive legislation is our aim, We 
do not intend to hurt our trade, our 
shipping, Our commerce by unjust 
or unfair legislation, One other 
thing: Socialists are represented by 
their enemies as anti-religious, It 
may be true in some sections, but 
it is not true in England, A majority 
of our leaders are God-fearing, re- 
ligious, constructive men who realize 
that justice has not always been given 
to the lowly, and who are banded 
together solely for the purpose of 
seeing that equal justice is given to 
all. 

“That any leaders of the Liberals 
and Conservatives greatly fear the 
result to England of a Labor Gov- 
ernment [as Mr, Crawford had sug- 
gested] is something I cannot under- 
stand. I know these men personally, 
and am on terms of intimate ac- 
quaintance with most of them, It is 
most peculiar that they should regard 
me, or any party of which I am the 
leader as being destructive radicals. 
It is quite singular that they should 
be on terms of intimate friendship 
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with such a radical, A man bent on 
the destruction of old England should 
be their bitter enemy rather than 
their friend, Personally I have 
nothing against the opposition lead- 
ers; many of them are brilliant men; 
most of them are honest in their in- 
tentions, The only trouble is that, 
following, as is the custom, English 
tradition, they have not awakened to 
modern ideas. Take Lord Curzon, for 
instance: he is a very able man, I 
very greatly admire him, and recog- 
nize his ability, though he is one of 
the few who have always distinctly 
and pointedly showed dislike for me, 
But he is conscientious in his atti- 
tude, and I respect him for it. Fur- 
thermore, I will say something that 
will surprise you. I expect Lord Cur- 
zon to be of great service to me in 
the administration of the Government, 
There are many surprises due to the 
Conservatives and Liberals at the 
manner in which a Labor government 
will be administered, 

“The Liberal party also has some 
very able men at the head of it, Their 
sentiments are exactly the same as 
ours, with the exception that they 
have not the moral courage to carry 
their convictions to the logical con- 
clusion, We now have practically a 
three-party system of government, 
which is quite annoying and quite 
disadvantageous to the handling of 
governmental affairs. The time is 
coming quickly where there will be 
only two—the Conservatives, who 
represent capital, and the combined 
forces who favor a government by 
the people. 

“The public will learn that the buga- 
boo of a labor party is a myth; that 
we are not communists, will not be 
controlled by the small minority of 
our party who are communistic; that 
we do not favor direct action, and are 
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bitterly opposed to any Bolshevik 
control; and that whatever laws or 
changes are made at any time, they 
will be made after thought, and en- 
tirely in keeping with the princi- 
ples of democracy, which means a 
government by the people. When the 
fact permeates the public mind that 
we have no desire to overthrow our 
system of government, to upset eco- 
nomic conditions, or to rule save by 
the will of the people, and for the 
public good, liberal minds will recog- 
nize the wisdom of joint action by 
all progressive people, and will com- 
bine as one great anti-conservative 
party. I believe that they will see 
the wisdom of combining under the 
banner of the Labor party rather 
than the half-hearted principles of the 
Liberals, 


“TI desire peace above every other 
thing on earth [in response to an 
inquiry from Mr. Crawford], and 
may I add that the only way in which 
it can be consummated is by co- 
operation between the British Empire 
and the United States, Permanent 
peace and the restoration of economic 
stability are dependent upon the 
solidarity of these two great nations, 
Working together we can accomplish 
wonders—alone, nothing, 

“The great trouble with former 
governments is that they had no 
definite and established foreign poli- 
cy. The nations did not know 
whether they meant what they said 
or not, Lack of confidence, in fact, 
is the main trouble with Europe to- 
day, The nation will soon find out 
that we have a policy and that we 
mean to enforce it. 

“The Labor party has the intelli- 
gentsia of the United Kingdom among 
its members, and the party will be 
much more close to foreign chancel- 
lors than has been the case with 
other British governments. Prac- 
tically the whole of Europe is con- 
trolled by Socialistic governments, 
with the heads of which we are, as 
representatives of the Socialistic par- 
ty in England, on intimate terms: 
we know them and they know us, 
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and know what to expect of us, 


We 
speak the same language economi- 
cally; we are working for the same 
common end, and will be received as 
a late but welcome member of the 


concert. One reason why there has not 
been smooth working between former 
British governments and certain European 
ones is that they do not understand each 
other. They will understand me, and 
will know that I mean what I say and that 
there will be no backdown on our part.” 


Mr. Crawford spent several days 
with Mr, MacDonald at his home in 
Scotland, and presents a graphic pic- 
ture of the simplicity of the man, his 
intelligence, his natural conservatism, 
his devout religious principles, and 
his sense of fairness even to his most 
bitter opponents, 

Attending church with the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Crawford mentions that 
Mr. MacDonald ‘“‘never looked around 
or spoke to a soul, so intently was 
he following the service,’”’ At meals 
Mr. MacDonald said grace, After 
dinner one day, Mr, Crawford made 
“the faux pas’ of his trip: 

“Knowing that so many young 
Englishwomen smoke, I passed my 


cigarette case to Isabel and her 
brother, Malcolm. Mr, MacDonald 
looked at me rather sternly, and 


quietly said: ‘My children are not 
modern enough to smoke,’ He is a 
strict Presbyterian and has not fallen 
into the modern idea of living. 
Neither he nor his children play 
cards. His children do not go in for 
dances or theatre parties; but fhey 
have plenty of sport. Sunday 
afternoon, Mr, MacDonald asked to 
be excused: ‘I make it a rule, which 
I never break, to spend a part of 
every Sunday afternoon with my 
children, It is the largest part of 
our home life, I am go busy while 
in London that I have little time to 
be with them except this hour,’ . . 
His home life is ideal, and I have 
never received more hospitable treat- 
ment in my life.” 
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The Gitts of the New Sciences 


Condensed from The American Magazine (Feb. °24) 
H. G. Wells 


HE last hundred years has been 

a century productive on a stu- 

pendous scale of mechanical] in- 
ventions, When we turn to the 
future our first idea is of still more 
astonishing mechanical contrivances, 
But this may be just the common 
error of prophesying by continuing 
the current movement of things in a 
straight line. Of course there will 
be improvements, The railways 
probably will be scrapped within an- 
other half-century, as slow and 
wasteful; the airplane and airship 
may go on developing; we may 
presently transmit pictures as well 
as sounds by wireless, and so forth, 
But from the great harvest of the 
last hundred years I do not believe 
there will be any fresh harvest, any 
new things, any really revolutionary 
changes, for quite a long time, 


Some readers will ask, ‘What 
about Einstein? What about the 
energy of the atom?” Well, these 


things, I think, are just the blossoms 
of another spring, whose harvest may 
still be hundreds of years away, 
Hero described a turbine steam en- 
gine over nineteen centuries ago, The 
primary properties of frictional elec- 
tricity were on record in the time 
of Aristotle, The fruit of these curi- 
ous flowers of knowledge took a 
score of centuries to ripen, 


The next and the _ twenty-first 
century will, I believe, be the great 
fruiting and harvesting time of psy- 
chological and physiological science. 
In the last 30 or 40 years psychology 
has laid out a whole new scheme of 
foundations. It has passed through 
a period of establishment, very much 
as the science of physics did in the 
17th century, and the science of 
chemistry in the early 19th. It has 
given us a new and most invigorating 
view of the human being from 
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within, and I believe that there is 
bound to follow such a reconstruction 
of our methods of using our minds 
and of education, and of the direction 
of the human associations, as will be 
comparable to the reconstruction of 
methods of transport or of metallurgy 
during the last hundred years, due 
to the application of steam, steel, and 
electricity to these methods, 

The coming hundred years or so 
will be, I believe, essentially a cen- 
tury of applied psychology, with 
which a considerable amount of phy- 
siological science respecting glands 
and nervous states, drugs and secre- 
tions, will be very closely involved. 
It will mark a revolution in human 
affairs altogether more profound and 
more intimate than that merely ma- 
terial revolution of which our great- 


_ grandparents saw the early begin- 


nings, and amidst whose achieve- 
ments we live, 

The vague, scrambling, accidental 
sort of living that makes up the 
world of men at the present time is 
not a necessary or permanent condi- 
tion of things; the human intelli- 
gence resents it and will finally pre- 
vail against it. It is curious how 
difficult people find it at present to 
accept the idea of a mental as dis- 
tinguished from a physical change 
in human conditions, Nowadays it 
startles nobody to suggest that it 
may presently be possible to go to 
the moon or the center of the earth 
for a holiday, 


But the suggestion that presently 
there may be a sort of education, and 
a sort of social and economic order 
in the world, that will have the same 
relation to the schooling and politics 
and law and business of today that 
the Woolworth Building or an ocean 
liner has to the hut or canoe of a 
savage is met by an incredulous re- 
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sistance. Tney think that the school 
will always be the dull, tiresome 
place it is today; the teacher the 
same ineffective, underpaid weak- 
ling; business the same loud, danger- 
ous sprawling scramble; and em- 
ployment the same distasteful drud- 
geries. They think there will always 
be the same amount of war, crime, 
and failure that there is today, 

Yet it is just such an application 
of the sciences of mental relation- 
ship as will change and modify these 
things directly and profoundly which 
is the most immediately probable 
thing before our race, 

Faced with this forecast, most 
people have been trained to reply 
that ‘‘you cannot alter human na- 
ture.’’ Of course you cannot change 
the nature of anything, You cannot 
change nature, But in the last hua. 
dred years we have learnt to do ten 
thousand things with nature we 
never knew how to do before, and 
in the coming centuries we shall learn 
to do ten thousand things with hu- 
man nature that we cannot do now, 

It is ridiculous to suppose that, 
with a growing armory of assured 
knowledge available, the construc- 
tive and generous motives latent in 
man will not presently set about this 
business of the adjustment of human 
relations up to the level of contem- 
porary science, with at least as much 
intelligence and resolution as they set 
about in bringing the methods of 
transport up to that level a century 
ago, 

We know now, at least as certainly 
as men knew in 1880, that flying 
machines were possible, that it is 
possible so to plan production in the 
world that we could all be far richer 
and more free and all of us infinitely 
happier in producing our wealth and 
our freedom, than we are today. We 
know with at least an equal certainty 
that we can so organize the general 
education in relation to our general 
economic and political organizations 
that the bulk of mankind will grow 
up happily, prepared for lives of 
creative service. We know that all 
the international troubles of our 
time, the mutual injuries of nation 
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and nation, the threat of war, are all 
due to mental things, that can be 
changed and cured by mental 
methods, persuasion, suggestion, 
teaching, and training. 


But just as in 1880 the common 
fool was quite sure that we should 
never fly, because no one had done 
so, sO now the common fool is in- 
credulous of social, political, and 
educational developments he may 
even live to see and share, And 
just as flying came slowly and as 
the achievement of a small faithful 
minority working in an atmosphere 
of ridicule, so now it must be the 
work of a comparatively small body 
of steadfast believers that the new 
gifts of psychology to mankind must 
be tried over, worked up and 
brought into effective relationship to 
human life. 


If I could revisit the world in 
2424 A.D,, 500 years from now, I 
doubt if I should find travel more 
than twice as fast as it is possible to 
travel today, or any great further 
developments of material invention, 
but I am sure that I should find 
schools that would have the same 
relation to the schools of today that 
an airplane has to the traveling coach 
that took Sterne to Paris; I should 
find prisons and lunatic asylums 
almost completely swept away; I 
should find in England the relations 
of man to man no longer complicated 
by the intervention of old gentle- 
men in wigs and scarlet; I should 
find the economic system unencum- 
bered by a bitter scramble for mere 
possession and war a fading tradition 
in the memories of men, And this, 
I should realize, was due to no mir- 
acle in men’s hearts and souls and 
to no great social or political revo- 
lution, but simply to the sane, sober, 
common-sense application, here a 
step forward and there a step for- 
ward, of that scientific study of men’s 
motives which begins so propitiously 
about us now, I give myself a margin 
of 500 years. But it may take much 
less time for mental science to over- 
take physical science and bring these 
things about. 
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Governmental Research Movement 


Condensed from the American Review (Jan.-Feb. '24) 


Frederick P. 


HEN government was simple 

and its functions few, it was as- 

sumed that any citizen of 
good moral character could admin- 
ister its affairs, The early political 
reform organizations were conceived 
on equally simple lines, The work 
was carried on by volunteer com- 
mittees, and the emphasis was natu- 
rally not so much on intensive study 
leading to constructive recommenda- 
tions, as On exposure of corruption, 

During the nineties and the first 
decade of the present century the 
rapid urbanization of our population, 
the change from small- to large-scale 
production, and the movements for 
better schooling, better health, bet- 
ter recreational facilities—all tended 
to expand the activities of govern- 
ment, And it is natural that the 
expanding cost of government and 
the waste resulting from its ineffi- 
ciency should have prompted a new 
approach to civic problems. It was 
a study of municipal costs by the 
New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor that set 
the ball rolling. In an editorial in 
1901, the New York ‘‘Tribune’’ was 
much impressed with a reduction of 
over 50 per cent in the appropria- 
tion for a municipal bath, brought 
about by criticisms of the A.I.C. P., 
which offered to conduct the city’s 
establishment for less than a third 
of the sum asked for by the depart- 
ment head, The ‘‘Tribune’s” editorial 
said: 

This incident is doubtless typical of 
what would happen in every department 
were some institution in position to 
check official estimates and show what 
the identical work in question could be 
done for with politics left out. 

Chroniclers have ascribed to this 
editorial the place of prime mover 
in establishing the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research, the first 
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agency of its kind, The success of 
this new idea in civic work was re- 
markable, and it was not very long, 
therefore, before Philadelphia 
(1908), Cincinnati (1909), Chicago 
(1910), Milwaukee (1913), and a 
number of other cities had citizen 
agencies dedicated to the same pur- 
poses, There are now 20 or more 
private agencies for research in 
American cities, employing about 225 
staff workers; three or four agencies 
for research in state government, and 
the Institute for Government Re- 
search, located in Washington, which 
is primarily concerned with problems 
of the national government. In 
Canada, two cities have bureaus, and 
the Citizens Research Institute, in 
Toronto, is a national organization 
furnishing research facilities for 
communities not provided with bu- 
reaus of their own. 

These organizations are united in 
a Governmental Research Conference 
of the United States and Canada, 
which holds annual conferences, 
works through committees to gather 
and make available experience in 
specialized fields, and which has 
begun publication of reports on 
phases of government, This Confer- 
ence has been an increasingly im- 
portant means of conserving highly 
valuable experience as well as being 
an inspirational medium for a move- 
ment that requires the crusader spirit 
for its very life. 

Generally speaking, we are here 
regarding as governmental research 
bureaus those agencies, supported by 
private contributions, whose efforts 
are directed to the solution of prob- 
lems of government, along impersonal 
and non-partisan lines, using objec- 
tive research methods, and utilizing 
for their studies trained specialists 
in the particular fields of inquiry 
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covered, A few of these agencies 
are departments of chambers of com- 
merce; some are supported by mem- 
bership dues; three or four receive 
annual grants from community wel- 
fare funds, The bureaus for research 
in government conducted by univer- 
sities are not here considered, al- 
though their methods are very simi- 
lar, 


The gatherings around the stove 
at the country store and the columns 
of the village newspaper were ade- 
quate media for disseminating infor- 
mation and for securing discussion 
in a day when the political problems 
were few and simpie, In an urban 
society in industrial America in 1924, 
however, the problems involving po- 
litical decision, on which ‘public 
opinion’ expresses itself, are neither 
few nor simple, The need becomes 
clear, then, for authoritative, un- 
biased, incorruptible agencies of in- 
quiry into such fields as finance and 
government. Given a competent 
personnel of staff specialists; a gov- 
erning board sufficiently impartial to 
support inquiries regardless of po- 
litical and social prejudices and in- 
terests; and both board and staff 
fearless of threats and scornful of 
temptations, and the citizens have 
the makings of a real bureau of gov- 
ernmental research, to which officials, 
taxpayers, voters and students can 
look for dependable light on obscure 
public questions. Were every com- 
munity provided with at least one 
citizens’ agency for research in gov- 
ernment, we could reasonably expect 
a rapid increase in the extent to 
which public opinion is predicated on 
knowledge, and a corresponding de- 
crease in its dependence upon preju- 
dice, misinformation, and guess-work, 


The major premise of governmental 
research is the belief that scientific 
methods can and should be applied 
to problems of society just as such 
methods are applied in physical sci- 
ences. Accordingly, we find the rep- 
resentative bureaus of governmental 
research staffed by men and women 
with specialized equipment in at 
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least one of the many technical fields 
with which modern government is 
concerned, These fields are finance 
and accounting; engineering; law; 
health; personnel administration and 
“‘welfare”’ work, Specialists in po- 
lice and fire administration, in 
school administration and in institu- 
tional management are also impor- 
tant members of bureau staffs, 


The same conditions that require 
trained specialists to conduct re- 
search in governmental problems, re- 
quire a trained personnel to ad- 


minister government itself, Suc- 
cessful administration of govern- 
ment today requires not merely 


good intention and force of char- 
acter, but a large and varied tech- 
nical equipment, This marked change 
from conditions obtaining in simpler 
days finds reoognition in the city- 
manager idea, now accepted by over 
three hundred American cities, the 
latest adherent being Cleveland. 
This problem of training for profes- 
sional public service has been one 
of the concerns of the governmental 
research movement, and while only 
one of the agencies has a formal 
training school for public service (the 
National Institute of Public Admin- 
istration), nearly all of the bureaus 
have afforded opportunities for 
training under the supervision of 
their staffs, and have co-operated 
with universities by providing facili- 
ties for practical field work to sup- 
plement the more academic training. 

It is clear that not only will there be 
an increasing need for city-managers, 
but also for trained department heads, 
and assistants. And if the idea of 
trained public officials, selected for com- 


petency alone, becomes general in mu- 
nicipalities, nothing will stop it_ from 
spreading in state governments. In our 


federal government we already see the 
encouraging tendency to recruit to the 
service and to retain the specially quali- 
fied individual, especially in technical 
federal services. 

There seems to be every sign that the 
problems of government will continue to 
be more complex and more numerous for 
a considerable time to come, and in that 
fact lies the probability that agencies for 
governmental research will increase in 


number, in size, and in influence. 
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Slow Suicide Among Our Native 
Stock 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (Feb. °24) 
Edward A. Ross and Ray E. Baber 


E Americans have no fear of 

population shortage; what we 

have to worry about is quality. 
Immigrants have come here to get 
on. This motive does not set in mo- 
tion the educated, the propertied, the 
well connected, for they have fair 
prospects in their home land. Europe 
has let us have few of her elite, but 
has been relieved of millions of her 
common and sub-common, Since 
three-eighths of us have one or both 
parents foreign-born, it is fateful that 
of the two elements, foreign parentage 
and native, the former is contribut- 
ing nearly twice as freely to the 
future make-up of the American 
people as the latter, 


Bar aliens, and still we need to 
watch what is happening to the native 
fiber of our people, for, as Pearson 
shows, the most fruitful fourth of a 
people will produce well nigh as many 
children as the remaining three- 
fourths. What if this fateful fourth 
should include most of the pinheads! 


Between 1845 and 1891 the num- 
ber of children per Mount Holyoke 
graduate declined from 2.37 to .95. 
The married graduates of Syracuse 
University prior to the Civil War 
bore on an average two children 
each, while in the last decade of the 
19th century they had but one. The 
number of offspring per married Yale 
and Harvard graduate fell from 3,25 
in the fifties of the last century to 
2.5 in the eighties, From 22 geneal- 
ogical records Dr, Crum arrived at the 
maternal performance of 12,722 
American wives. Those of the firs! 
half of the 18th century averaged 
6.83 children; of the second half, 
6.43; of the first half of the 19th 
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century, 4.94; of the fifties and six- 
ties 3.47; of the seventies, 2,77, 


With the aid of the University of 
Wisconsin we have carried through 
in the last two years an investigation 
of the change in size of families be- 
tween couples of the present genera- 
tion and their parents, Our study 
is confined to families of native 
parentage in both generations, and 
the data was elicited from 2,500 pri- 
mary families whose families are 
complete, reached through a son or 
daughter in the University. Rough- 
ly speaking, what we have done is 
to compare the size of native families 
coming into being between 1857 and 
1877 with that of the families pro- 
duced by their married children be- 
tween 1892 and 1912. We find that 
the average family of our elder gen- 
eration had 5.44 children. This is 
a little high for that time, for, of 
course, the smaller families had less 
chance of getting into our study. 
That of their sons and daughters who 
had children at all was 3.35, a shrink- 
age of 38% per cent in 30-35 years, 
Since 13 per cent of the “present 
generation” are childless, the aver- 
age number of progeny per marriage 
is 2.8, 

In the “past generation’? the un- 
skilled laborer led with 6,7 children. 
The farmer had 5.9. Then came in 
descending order professional men, 
skilled laborers, business men, and 
clerical workers, In the “present 
generation” the farmer leads with 
4.2 per fertile family; unskilled labor 
3.7; skilled labor, 3.3; professional 
mo. 3.2; business men, 2.9; clerical, 


Is our “present generation” re- 
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Placing itself? The farmers, yes; 
but none of the other groups. Here 
are 100 mothers who have survived 
the child-bearing period. They have 
produced 335 children, one-half of 
them girls. Allowing for those who 
die, who fail to marry, and who are 
infertile, will there be found among 
these girls 100 mothers who will sur- 
vive until their 45th year? No. It 
is only the family with four or more 
births that can count on producing 
a father and a mother from among 
the children, At least a third more 
babies should be born if this native 
middle class is to replace itself, It 
is now committing slow suicide. 
This fact is corroborated from 
other studies. Professor Cattell from 
his study of 643 American men of 
science found that the families from 
which the scientific men had come 
had an average of 4.7 children, while 
the scientific men who married and 
whose families are complete have an 
average of only 2.3 children, a shrink- 
age of 50 per cent. Professor Amy 
Hewes obtained information on the 
families of 620 Mount Holyoke stud- 
ents, and found that the number of 
children per completed fertile family 
was 3,15, in the parent’s generation, 
6.09, The shrinkage between the gen- 
erations was the same as we found, 
namely, 38 per cent, Her study was 
pushed back a generation further, dis. 
closing in the ‘“‘grandmothers’ genera- 
tion’’ a family of 6.9, That she finds 
smaller families than we do is due, 
no doubt, to her dealing with New 
England stock while our study is 
largely with the Middle West. 
Now, note the results of our in- 
vestigation to determine the size of 
100 dependeht families of American 
stock, They were taken ,ust as they 
came in the records of charity 
agencies in Madison, Kalamazoo, 
Bloomington, Des Moines, and Oma- 
ha. All had received relief again 
and again; and generally they were 
below par. These 100 families aver- 
aged 6,5 children each as against 2.8 
for our self-supporting families, In 
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other words, these families, nearly 
all mentally defective, alcoholic, im- 
moral, or criminal, are bringing 
children into the world two and one- 
third times as fast as the middle 
class. 


As regards childless couples, Dr. 
Crum found among nearly 3,000 
American 18th century wives less 
than 2 per cent of infertility; in 
5,500 wives, 1800-1849, 4 per cent; 
in 1,000 wives 1870-1879, 8 per cent, 
On the basis of thousands of cases 
it was found a decade ago that there 
is 13 per cent of childlessness among 
the native stock, whereas among the 
wives of Polish parentage on the 
farms of 21 Minnesota counties the 
infertility is well under 2 per cent, 
Today among the mountaineers of the 
Southern Appalachians the number 
of children born into the family 
ranges from 7 to 15. The result is 
not only decrepitude or death before 
middle life for all but the strongest 
women, but a multiplication so rapid 
that rural slums are forming. 

A general return to families of 
such size would soon make us worse 
off even than the masses in China, 
For from 60 to 80 per cent of Chi- 
nese children die within a year, 
whereas we lose less than 10 per cent, 
Hence no power on earth can stamp 
out knowledge of the means of family 
limitation or prevent most of those 
who possess it from acting upon it. 


The right remedy for family suicide 
is to correct our philosophy of life, 
We have been glorifying the achieve- 
ment of the individual rather than 
that of the family. We ask ‘‘What 
has he done?’”’ But not, ‘‘What are 
his children and grandchildren doing 
or likely to do?”’ With their luxu- 
ries the childless or one-child couple 
are accounted more to be envied than 
the equally capable couple who miss 
motor cars and European tours be- 
cause they are rearing four high-bred, 
well educated children, When the 
public rates success more in terms of 
offspring, more couples will consent 
to rear a real family. 
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The Permanent Roosevelt 


Condensed from The Forum (Feb. ’24) 
By “The Pedestrian” 


ORD CHARNWOOD’S ‘‘Roose- 

velt”” pictures a great political 

figure, but without those human 
distinctions which in his lifetime 
made him a contagious personality 
and which among future generations 
will give point to his particular kind 
of greatness, Jefferson was no doubt 
a greater statesman, Lincoln a great- 
er president; Cleveland was prob- 
ably a greater executive; but no 
American since Franklin has been so 
great a man, Captain Burke, for- 
merly one of Roosevelt’s New York 
police, said to the President’s sister: 
“Do you remember the fun of him, 
Mrs. Robinson? It was not only that 
he was a great man, but oh, there 
was such fun in being led by him.” 
Not only that he was a great man! 
I wonder if Captain Burke knew that 
his leader was a great man partly, 
perhaps largely, because of “the fun 
of him,” 

‘“‘Manners maketh man,’ Lives of 
great men may remind us that we can 
make our lives sublime, but primarily 
they remind us that the chief re- 
quisite of greatness is to be human, 
Already the political sagacity and 
courage of Lincoln are fading into the 
background, while the human per- 
sonality emerges more and more to 
fill our minds and hearts and to fire 
our imaginations. Roosevelt the 
political figure is of the moment; the 
next generation will want, rather, 
evidences of what Roosevelt’s sister- 
biographer calls “his loyalty and 
tenderness of heart,’’ of what Cap- 
tain Burke calls “the fun of him.’ 
Biographers usually make a stuffed 
Indian of their subjects—in spite of 
the evidence, in the Gospels, in Ben- 
venuto Cellini, in Boswell, in Trevel- 
yan, that the human story is the only 
permanent thing. We take our hats 
off to a political figure, but we fol- 
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low a man, We need more portraits 
cf the astonishing and lovable Roose- 
velt. We who knew him need them; 
posterity, who can know him only 
through books, will be impoverished 
without them. 

Some of these portraits already 
have been drawn, “My Brother 
Theodore Roosevelt,” by Mrs, Robin- 
son, and “Theodore Roosevelt’s Let- 
ters to His Children” give us the be- 
ginnings of the gallery that we need, 
“The Many-sided Roosevelt; an An- 
ecdotal Biography,’ and John J. 
Leary’s ‘‘Talks with T. R.,”’ belong 
also in the gallery, But the walls 
are still almost bare. 

Roosevelt’s humor was not an oc- 
easional guest, for moments of re- 
laxation. It attended his whole life. 
“The fun of him” was intimately 
bound up with his intellectual vigor, 
his restless activity, and his ‘‘tender- 
ness of heart.””’ We may as well 
grant that his sagacity, honesty, and 
courage had something to do with his 
success, but it was the more personal, 
human qualities which made people 
Icve and follow him, 

Among these qualities none was 
more striking than his readiness on 
all sorts of subjects. His amazing 
absorption of reading matter is com- 
mon knowledge, but there is one story 
in connection with it which, I believe, 
has never had much circulation, The 
late Barrett Wendell used to tell how 
he one day met a colleague in great 
perturbation of mind, The President, 
it appeared, was going to write an 
article on Old Irish Literature and 
had asked Wendell’s colleague to do 
him the favor of looking it over in 
manuscript, Of course he could not 
refuse the President, but—vwell, 
Roosevelt was a many-sided man, to 
be sure; still, it was hardly likely he 
had more than a superficial knowl- 
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edge of the subject; he was certain 
to make dreadful mistakes, if not of 
fact, at least of opinion, in compress- 
ing so difficult and unfamiliar a sub- 
ject into a magazine article. Not 
long after, Professor Wendell met 
the same colleague, this time de- 
lighted, Roosevelt, it appeared had 
made an excellent job of it, an aston- 
ishingly good job of it—astonishing 
indeed when he must have done it, 
s0 to speak, with his left hand while 
he was at the same time doing an 
astonishingly good job at running the 
nation with his right. 


By nine o’clock in the morning at 
Sagamore Hill he had ridden horse- 
back or taken a long tramp, eaten 
breakfast, and read through a verit- 
able pile of magazines and news- 
papers, The reading alone would 
have killed the morning for an ordi- 
nary mortal, Then till lunch he was 
closeted with Mr. Loeb or with vis- 
itors, but closeted with the door 
open, so that one passing could see 
him, usually on his feet, dictating as 
strenuously as he talked in public. 
He might be dictating an important 
letter to Mr. Root, Just as likely he 
was dictating a letter of genuine 
gratitude to an old soul in Kansas 
who had sent him a trumpery gift 
with her compliments and the an- 
nouncement that she had seven chil- 
dren; or perhaps he was answering, 
as if it really mattered, the letter 
of a little English boy who had writ- 
ten suggesting that the American 
President should have a bodyguard 
like King Edward’s. They did really 
matter to Roosevelt, these letters; for 
he was always interested in human 
contacts, 


People representing all sorts of 
interests—political, business, ecclesi- 
astical, academic, diplomatic—sat at 
his table nearly every day; yet, 
oftener than not, he knew more about 
their subject than they. I wondered 
at first if so much talk was not skil- 
ful bluffing. It was fabulous, pre- 
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posterous, But he stood the test day 
after day—routed us all over and 
over again, always with delicious 
good humor, incidentally ran the na- 
tion with unusual vigor, and wrote 
articles on Old Irish Literature with 
his left hand! And so far only half 
the day has been accounted for! 


He delighted in picturesque 
phrases. He rarely spoke of a per- 
son without adding a telling descrip- 
tion; that was part of the ‘fun of 
him,” In speaking of one of the 
Secret Service men, it was “Craig, 
that excellent fellow with the prize- 
fighting past,’’ Roosevelt’s imagina- 
tion would not brook the mere color- 
less name, He nearly always had 
more than the bare name for his 
children—sometimes a hilarious epi- 
thet when he was particularly af- 
fectionate. Which reminds me, A 
very solemn senator I remember, one 
day when the President was late for 
luncheon. Archie, aged eight, was 
sent for him. Before long they came 
impetuously forth, the President chas- 
ing Archie and shouting with melo- 
dramatic venom, ‘“‘You abominable lit- 
tle rascal! You incorrigible scamp!”’ 
Consternation of the solemn senator, 
who glanced nervously at Mrs. Roose- 
velt—as who should say, “You are 
smiling, madam, as if you approved 
of this strange behavior.’’ The Tres- 
ident took the situation in &t once 
and insisted on an encore, Rushing 
again at Archie, he repeated his lines, 
Further consternation of the solemn 
senator as Archie was caught. But 
Archie was only hugged, not eaten, 
and seemed to understand perfectly. 





The life that posterity will need 
must have the whole Roosevelt, and 
especially the amazing record of his 
human contacts—the picture that 
shows his vigor and personality, “‘the 
fun of him,’ and his “loyalty and 
tenderness of heart,’ the picture of 
the astonishing and lovable person. 
For this is the great, the permanent 
Roosevelt. 
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America’s “Inland Island” 


Condensed from McClure’s Magazine (Feb. '24) 
Albert V. Simis 


ODAY in the United States four 

million native-born American 

citizens are locked up and lost 
to progress on an “inland island” 
100,000 square miles in area—the 
Appalachian mountain region of the 
South. In the past year I have talked 
with persons in these mountains who 
have never seen a railroad train, a 
building more than two stories high, 
a movie, a telephone, an airplane. 
There are thousands of families 
whose cash income for the year does 
not reach $50. I know a ‘“‘school- 
house” that never had a bench or 
chair in it, where the children sit 
on a rail around the walls—and 
where they speak the language of 
Shakespeare, sometimes using words 
almost obsolete in Shakespeare’s day, 

One mountaineer told me that he 
refused to have glass windows in his 
cabin because “if God had wanted 
us to have windows, he would have 
grown glass for us just like He grows 
our corn,’”’ I talked to an elderly 
woman who, while smoking a black 
pipe and chewing tobacco at the same 
time, expressed her horror when told 
that in many parts of the country 
girls are smoking cigarettes. She 
showed me a picture of her husband 
in stripes, He had been ‘away,”’ 
serving four years for a ‘killing.’ If 
he had been convicted of stealing a 
hog, she would have had a real fami- 
ly skeleton to hide. But shooting a 
man—that was a private affair, a 
different matter! 

One of the most interesting educa- 
tional efforts made among the moun- 
taineers has not hitherto been de- 
seribed to the public. It is the work 
of Mrs, Alice Lloyd, formerly a Rad- 
cliffe College student, and later a 
feature writer on a Boston news- 
paper, Knott County, Kentucky, 
where she works, is a fair sample 
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of the isolated mountain region, 
Three hundred and fifty square miles 
in area, with a population of 12,000 
native-born Americans, but without 
a railroad—or any other road worthy 
the name—it is a maze of mountain 
end creek, with little or no bottom 
land, where every now and then a 
horse or mule rolls down the hill- 
side as a patient mountaineer guides 
a bull-tongue plow around the sky- 
line, There creeks are streets, and 
you go ‘‘Up Caney to Hollybush”’ just 
as you go up “Fifth Avenue to Forty- 
second’’—only you walk, or ride a 
horse or mule, or go in a jolt wagon. 

Into this region, in 1916, came 
Mrs. Lloyd. Over on the mountain 
on Caney Creek, lived Humpty Joab, 
who could neither read nor write. 
Neither could his wife, nor any of 
the six children. But Humpty had 
plenty of time for contemplation, and 
he thought straight and direct, as the 
mountaineers do, Over the moun- 
tains he trudged to Mrs, Lloyd, “I 
hain’t the only one,’ he declared. 
“There’s a plenty ithers thar aneedin’ 
to be holped. If you'll come I'll 
give the land,” Today more 
than a score of buildings comprise 
the Caney Creek Community Center, 
There are dormitories, a modern 
dining room, a free public library, a 
print shop, a sawmill, a chair fac- 
tory, a weaving plant. Every house- 
hold in Knott County receives the 
“Beacon Light’? once a week, where 
formerly it was necessary to send a 
horseman around for weeks in ad- 
vance to announce a public meeting. 

When Mrs, Lloyd called the first 
public meeting mountaineers came 
on horseback or mule from miles 
around, But not one of them could 
be induced to enter the hall, In 
despair Mrs. Lloyd held the meeting 
in the open. Later she learned why 
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the people would not enter the build- 
ing. They had mistaken a tank of 
oil used for the lamps for a bomb, 
which they thought would blow them 
all up. 


Health work gave Mrs. Lloyd no 
end of trouble at first, because of 
the strange superstitions. One is to 
the effect that if a baby does not 
cry in a certain way shortly after 
birth, it must not be washed for sev- 
eral years, Should it be washed in 
violation of this rule, it will die, The 
first health nurse washed one baby 
in the proper way. Two days later 
news came to the center that the 
baby was dead—and the news was 
brought by a group of 20 irate horse- 
men, each of them armed and de- 
termined to fix the responsibility for 
the baby’s death upon the nurse, 
Mrs. Lloyd argued with them to no 
avail, Then the brave nurse rode 
with the men straight to the woman’s 
hut—and finally the woman admitted 
that she herself had caused the death 
of the child, had accidentally 
smothered it in her sleep. 





On June 19 this year, an aviator 
flew south over Knott County. I was 
riding in a jolt wagon with a moun- 
taineer who had never seen an air- 
plane, Over and above the creaking 
and crashing of the wagon as it 
banged over the rocks, he had heard 
a strange sound in the mountains, 
long before I had noticed anything 
unusual, Then when I was able to 
hear the engine, I informed my com- 
panion of the cause, He did not ap- 
pear particularly interested, and as 
the airplane came in _ sight, he 
snatched a quick glance at it, ‘“‘reck- 
oned it didn’t look much bigger’n a 
mighty big hawk,”’ and went on with 
his jolting, But every now and then 
there was a surreptitious twist of 
the neck, and I knew he was impelled 
to have just one more look. 


In two family groups hoeing corn, 
far up the hillside, I saw women, 
boys and girls break in terror for the 
bushes as the strange machine roared 
over the wooded hilltops, I saw 
others throw themselves on the 
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ground as the fearful motor thund- 
ered by. One illiterate, but religious 
mountaineer ran to his cabin, cry- 
ing, ‘“‘Hit’s the end of creation!” ‘I 
ain’t afear’d,’’ replied his aged wife. 
“T ain’t afear’d to meet the Lord. 
I’ve niver rid a-stridle and I don’t 
play kyards,”’ Therein lies the 
code of morals in the face of which 
mountain workers must be diplomat- 
ists, 

Mountain isolation makes for a taci- 
turnity that cloaks emotion, The 
mountaineers seldom show surprise, 
however deeply they may be inter- 
ested, I took two mountain boys into 
the Hotel Sinton in Cincinnati. They 
had never seen a building more than 
two stories high before, As they 
described it afterward, ‘“‘We went 
into a room and the room went up.” 
I had watched closely for I knew 
they had never seen an elevator. 
Their hands clenched tight, but they 
looked straight ahead as floor after 
floor sped by. As we left the ele- 
vator, one of them said, ‘‘You don’t 
have to walk much here, do you?” 
And it was the only comment, 


These mountaineers are of the same 
settler stock that Lincoln, that Clay, 
came from, Each one is aggressively 
independent, intense in American pa- 
triotism—yet calling his neighbor of 
the “level country” of his same state 
a “furriner,”’ If he wants a house, 
he goes out, fells the trees, makes 
his planks, ‘“‘builds him’? his dwelling, 
such as it is, “I put my budget 
(bundle) on my back, and went and 
rot me hit,’’ a 12-year-old boy told 
me, when I asked him how he ac- 
quired a book he was reading. The 
place where he “went and got me 
hit’’ was 12 miles away, 


Four million stand at the moun- 
tain goal—to give the nation a veril- 
ity that cannot be surpassed, or to be 
swallowed up in their isolated un- 
preparedness, Destruction is the fate 
that faces all unable to keep pace with 
economie advancement. Education 
must save the mountaineer to him- 
self, to us—for the mountaineer has 
much to give America. 
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The Religion of a Liberal Christian 


Extracts from The Outlook (Jan. 30, °24) 
Henry Van Dyke 


HY is that Christian people— 

and even those who might not 

venture to call themselves 
Christians—seem never nearer to 
one another than when they are 
singing together the best of the old 
hymns? 

The music has something to do with 
it. Memory and old association have 
a part in it. But there is another 
reason, The really fine hymns have 
no theological definitions in them, 
They utter pure emotion in the lan- 
guage of simple faith. 

“How firm a foundation,” ‘Jesus, 
lover of my soul,” ‘Jerusalem the 
golden,” ‘‘Lead, kindly Light,” 
“Jesus, the very thought of Thee,’ 
“There's a wideness in God’s mercy,” 
“Abide with me’’—these are hymns 
that lift and strengthen our hearts 
and bring us into harmony with all 
who love and seek God. While we 
sing them we do not ask whether 
they were written by Catholics or 
Protestants, Fundamentalists or 
Modernists, We are “compassed 
about with songs of deliverance” 
(Psalm xxxii. 7). 

The sharp doctrinal controversy 
which is now disturbing so many of 
the churches may possibly have some 
good results, It may lead to a more 
intelligent study of the Bible, and 
a better understanding of Christian 
history, But the trouble is, at least 
for the present, that the unhappy 
features of the controversy are more 
in evidence than its possible benefits. 
The conflict diverts attention and 
effort from Christian service to dog- 
matic definitions. Christ said, “By 
their fruits shall ye know them,” St. 
James said that faith was proved by 
works. Doing good in obedience to 
Christ is the ultimate test of ortho- 
doxy. 

Another unhappy feature of the 
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controversy is the distraction and 
anxiety which it causes in the mind 
of very simple Christian folks, They 
are my folks. With all who can 
sing “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” from 
the heart, and then rise up to do 
good in the world, I am in fellow- 
ship. Let us not be dismayed, Christ 
will save us and give us the victory, 

Three things seem to me to belong 
to the Everyman Gospel, and some- 
how or other the Christian preacher 
ought to try to get them over to his 
brother-man, rich or poor, learned 
or simple: 

First. God made us all We are not the 
children of chance, the offspring of sense- 
less matter and blind force. The Great 
Spirit is the framer of our bodies and the 
Father of our spirits. Lift up your 
hearts. Our bodies come from dust, but 
our souls from God. Let us live bravely, 
not as mere beasts, but as men and wo- 
men, children of God. 

Second, there is something wrong with 
all of us, something which makes it eas- 
ier to go down than to go up, and to in- 
dulge our passions rather than to follow 
our conscience. The Bible tells us, and 
our hearts know, what that evil thing 
is. It is sin, selfishness, whieh separates 
us from our Father in heaven and from 
our brother-men on earth, and makes all 
the trouble in the world. We must es- 
cape from it, get rid of its guilt and its 
power, if we want peace and a better life. 

Third. there is only one person who 
can deliver us, Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God. He came from heaven, and lived 
na sinless life as the Son of man, and died 
upon the cross to save the world from 
sin. He rose from the dead to bring im- 
mortality to light. He is one with the 
Father. God is like Christ. He is love, 
forgiveness, mercy, truth. Every one 
who wants to may come to this Saviour. 
If you believe in Him, He will give vou 
a new life. If you trust Him, He will 
give you the peace that is everlasting. 
If vou honestly try to obey Him in being 
good and doing good, that will be the 
test and proof of your true faith. There 
is no other. Try this. You don’t need 
to swallow a volume of theological defi- 
nitions. Simply come to Jesus, follow 
Him honestly, and you shall be saved. 
That is Gospel truth. 
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You Have A Duty in Washington 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (Feb. 2, '24) 








Smith’s open letter to his Congressman 
in a recent issue of Collier's, has drawn 
this reply from Labert St. Clair, who 
knows, by many years of personal expe- 
rience in Washington, what Congressmen 
are up against, and why. 








My dear Mr, Smith: 

Have you considered what an awful 
slacker to your government you have 
been since I first came to Congress? 
Has it occurred to you that, except 
for voting for me, you never have 
lifted a finger to help to guide the 
old ship of state or to help Congress 
vote right and straight? If I read 
your letters right, you sat at home 
and said: 

“That’s a rotten gang 
Washington. Big business 
ning the whole show, I'll bet Jim 
is getting his, all right, The little 
fellow has got no chance any more.” 

I sometimes wonder, Mr. Smith, 
why it is that men like you take 
less interest in the welfare of their 
country than in the health of their 
hogs, When you hire a veterinary to 
look after your stock, you keep in 
pretty close touch with him, don’t 
you, But when your government is 
in a life-and-death struggle, you loaf 
around and say: “That damned 
doctor of ours is no good,”’ 

You say that when you think of 
Congress resuming activities you 
have a sinking feeling. If you would 
realize that when Congress convenes 
it should mean renewed activity for 
you as well as for us congressmen, 
you would get more of a thrill out 
of it. <A daily dozen of thoughts 
for the good of your country before 
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down at 
is run- 


going to bed at night and transmis- 
sion of some of them to your repre- 
sentative oftener than once in 15 
years would make a changed man of 
you in no time, 


You complain that business men get 
what they want. They come here in 
droves and, if they make a case, they 
do get what they want. Otherwise, 
they don’t, But they get their ideas 
to us, Mr. Smith. That is the im- 
portant thing. It is exactly what you 
and millions of other Smiths do not 
do, You Smiths seldom send us a 
constructive thought about the con- 
duct of government. We get letters, 
yes, But what are they? Recom- 
mendations for appointments to 
postmasterships; requests for pen- 
sions; suggestions that we arrange 
for the feed-store man’s wife to meet 
the President, and letters of abuse 
without a single constructive idea in 
a barrel of them, Why not a few 
concrete suggestions on taxation, the 
bonus, our participation in European 
affairs, or a dozen other big matters? 

When I tell you that I and every 
other member of Congress gives far 
more consideration to one ‘John 
Smith” letter than he does to a dozen 
business delegations and resolutions 
by chambers of commerce, I do not 
exaggerate. Most of us sincerely 
desire to know what the folks back 
home think is best. Honest members 

-and there are hundreds of them— 
sincerely appreciate frank suggestions 
and feel that they are doing their 
duty when they vote these sugges- 
tions, 

The fact is, Mr. Smith, the respon- 
sibility for congressional inefficiency 
belongs in part to you. If you will 
help, maybe together we can accom- 
plish something.—Cordially yours, 
James Officeholder, 
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The American Malady 


Extracts from The Atlantic Monthly (Feb. '24) 


Langdon 


F we want to know what the 

American Malady really is, we 

must remember that there is a 
thing called civilization, apart from 
the political organization and, pos- 
sibly, apart from religion. For ex- 
ample, if the French Government 
ceased, if the Roman Church passed 
away, French art, science and litera- 
ture, French social habits, would not 
suddenly stagnate, In our country, 
as in others, men live only semi- 
occasionally in political thought and 
action; still more semi-occasionally 
in the sphere of religious feeling, 
We must turn our thoughts, then, 
upon the life men lead, aside from 
these spheres, for a lock into their 
civilization. 


The writers of fiction have, I be- 
lieve, observed us correctly, I can- 
not think that ‘‘Main Street” and 
“Babbitt’”’ are false pictures of our 
life, The sordidness, gloom and 
tedium indicated in the ‘Spoon 
River Anthology” are not something 
manufactured by Mr. Masters, but 
something observed and felt. When 
the American man locks the door to 
his office, when he leaves the church 
or the voting-place, he is confronted 
with his own leisure; and instantly 
the poor fellow is struck with the 
most intolerable boredom, Time and 
himself hang heavy on his hands, In 
short, our leisure hours have no good 
meaning for us. It will be under- 
stood that I speak of the mass of our 
people—not of those who are set 
apart by their possession of wealth 
or education, and decidedly not of 
those few who have been bred up in 
European or Colonial traditions of 
the conduct of life; for these latter 
know how to live with satisfaction to 
themselves, 


When the day’s task is finished we 
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Mitchell 


seek distraction, pleasure, and inter- 
est, as eagerly, as feverishly as any 
of the peoples of our earth, Yet we 
rarely obtain what we seek because 
we do not know how to entertain 
ourselves; and, wanting this great 
art of civilization, we try to kill time 
by doing a variety of things, none 
of which we care much to do. 

Now, this habitual discontent is as 
much a symptom of a disease or a 
morbid state of the soul and mind, 
as a subnormal pulse would be an 
indication of some physiological dis- 
turbance. Every son of man seeks 
to arrange his life that solid good 
shall be attained, But, in our coun- 
try, many and powerful forces ob- 
scure the knowledge of what is a 
solidly good, desirable life. Yet our 
forefathers did once have a good 
time. What, then, are the influences 
which have brought us to the point 
were we live a meagre life, so little 
responsive to the hungers and thirsts 
of the mind and soul that we are 
eternally dissatisfied? 

A false conception of what makes 
for a good life is, I believe, the 
main and active cause of our great 
American malady of boredom, Labor, 
politics, and piety are thought to be 
the whole life. The pleasures of 
art, music, poetry, social meetings, 
and the intellectual life—the things 
which the soul of man creates for its 
own joy—are discarded, In so doing 
one puts himself on a Tevel with 
semi-barbarous tribes like the Kaf- 
firs. For these, too, plough the 
earth for bread, live under a system 
of traditional custom, as binding as 
law, and are pious according to their 
lights, They lack nothing but, sim- 
ply, civilization, which is to say, they 
lack the good life—the sort of life, 
let us say, led by Jefferson and 
Franklin when they were not at work. 
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It is, I feel, sufficiently obvious 
that our people do actually live a 
life that is crude and semi-barbar- 
ous. It was not always so, Histori- 
cal events have deprived the Amer- 
ican of much that he should and 
once did possess, He is not con- 
scious of the loss of these means 
of a finer and more copious life, 
He does not know that time, cir- 
cumstance, and the course of things 
have with exquisite sleight of hand, 
stolen away all his best means of 
happines, all the wonder and wealt’: 
of his soul. All he knows is that 
his life is empty, and he feels sad, 


If a historical novel could be writ- 

ten showing the emigrant of the 
later 17th century, landing on our 
shore, and being, in the years fol- 
lowing, stripped bare of half his in- 
tellectual and spiritual powers and 
possessions—we should be at once 
made aware of the things the Ameri- 
can has lost. We should see how the 
Great Migration caused many things 
to be dropped, lost, and put by of 
stern necessity: song and dance, with 
violin and clavichord, garlands of 
flowers, graces and charms of an an- 
cient religion, manners and customs, 
convivial meetings, festivals, the life 
of the mind, and respect for it, gay- 
eties of heart, and diversions, all 
that in the past had been created 
that life might be something more 
than the momentary taste of the 
palate and touch of the palm, 
And toward the end of the volume 
we should be confronted with the soul 
destroying forces of the Industrial 
ak + 

William Allen 


White is as much dis- 
satisfied with 


American life as I should 
wish every man to be. and his dissatis- 
faction goes straight to the point I la- 
bor — we lack “‘joy."" He sums up the 
matter in telling us that in Kansas we 
have an energetic and just people, en- 
joying a “perfect sewer-system,” and an 
infinity of telephones, and Ford cars; 
but which -yet possesses little or none 
of that “permanent delight which re- 
stores the soul of man.” Mr. White 
thinks that we Americans have no love 
of nature, get nothing from it — nothing 
more than a dog or an ox gets: further. 
that we fail to get anything from the 
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two great popular arts, Poetry and Mu- 
sic. Yet these two arts are main- 
traveled roads to a world of life-giving 
pleasure and human perfection. 


Now, a people to which Nature, Mu- 
sic, and Poetry are as blank as they 
probably are to a dog or an ox, is nec- 
essarily pitched back upon coarse, ani- 
mal pleasures; or it seeks for the ex- 
citement which our human constitution 
demands, in the stimulus provided by 
Coca-Cola, drunk in excess. For social 
diversion, an auction-sale must serve; 
or at a pinch, the funeral of some un- 
known citizen. When all else fails, there 
is alcohol; and wanting that, the man 
can sleep.... 


The most thankless task in the world 
is that of telling our countrymen that 
anything whatever is wrong with them. 
Yet, if the life of our people is stupefy- 
ingly dull and empty of good, we must 
face the facts, analyze and try to un- 
derstand them. In the sphere of reli- 
gion Wycliffe and Luther were in their 
day not remiss in pointing out corrup- 
tion. We should take heart of hope 
from the examples of those great Re- 
formers, who first acquainted themselves 
with what was wrong, and thereafter re- 
formed it First, the weighing of facts, 
then their interpretation, and after that 
the more agreeable task of the better- 
ment of what is bad. With us, in the 
Western world, reform is too frequently 
directed upon political evils only. Above 
all, it neglects the preliminary labor of 
the knowledge and understanding of the 
evil to be removed. 


And again, our energetic spirit of re- 
form wastes itself in the endeavor to 
raise the lowest and most unfortunate 
class a little higher. But it is not the 
blind and crippled, it is not the half- 
witted, or the nomad worker, with and 


in whom lie the destinies of America. 
Concentrate on the best you now have, 
and the wheels of progress will spin 
twice as fast as they now do. Cultivate 


your productive soil, 


and let the barren 
mountain pasture 


wait a while. 

But to do this, however inadequately, 
we must see clearly those things in 
which American life is most wanting. 
And we must see that this absence of 
great and glorious things has not come 
about by chance, but is owing to our 
false conception of what is good, and 
that this is the main cause why, in the 
midst of perfect tranquility, and unpar- 
alleled plenty, we are neither contented 
nor happy. No doubt, other causes are 
at work upon us. But this is the Satan 
of our life. This is the Goliath of Amer- 
ica. And against this giant power of 
evil, so deeply entrenched, the future 
American critic must throw’ whatever 
puny stone he may have in his sling. 
By thus doing, by destroying this dark 
miseonception, we sfiall, at least in a 
measure, bring about the good life. 
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Denizens of the Deep 


Extracts from The National Geographic Magazine (Dec. ’23) 
John Oliver La Gerce 


OME species of fishes spend most 
of their lives in the sea, but 
come into fresh water to spawn. 

The most striking instance of this 
is the Chinook Salmon, which as- 
cends the Columbia River for a thou- 
sand miles, and the Yukon for two 
thousand, to find its spawning 
grounds, Other fishes have habits 
of spawning directly opposite, the 
true Eel being the most striking ex- 
ample, Until recently, the location 
of its spawning ground was an un- 
solved mystery of the sea. Finally a 
Danish expedition succeeded in locat- 
ing it between Bermuda and the Lee- 
ward Islands. Although their breed- 
ing grounds partially overlap, the 
European and American species never 
visit one another’s shores, The eggs 
are laid at depths of about 650 feet 
and the larvae continue to rise toward 
the surface as they grow. At this 
stage, and until they reach their re- 
spective shores, they are mere bits 
of ribbon, so transparent that the 
vertebrae of their backbones may be 
counted without difficulty, The Eu- 
ropean and American species, how- 
ever, can be distinguished. Both 
species start out, mayhap together, 
over a route neither has traveled be- 
fore, But when they come to the 
parting of the ways the European 
Elver, with a three years’ journey 
ahead of it, says good-by to its 
American cousin, which has only a 
year’s swim to get to its future home. 
By what means this unerring homing 
instinct is transferred from the par- 
ents, which never return, to the off- 
springs, that must travel a road they 
have never been over, is a mystery 
that will probably long await a solu- 
tion, 

The spawning habits of fishes differ 
as greatly in other respects as in 
those just mentioned. Some eggs are 
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laid at the surface and left to their 
fate, with no responsibilities of any 
kind for the parents; others are 
heavy enough to sink to the bottom. 
Some fishes, like the King Salmon, 
lay their eggs on the stream bed, 
and the male covers them with gravel, 
after which male and female drift 
helplessly down the stream, tail first, 
and die, 

Some species, like Lumpfish, guard 
their eggs until they are hatched. 
The courage and devotion of the male 
Lumpfish to his task has often been 
noted, He eats nothing while guard- 
ing the eggs, but constantly fans the 
egg mass to. keep it free from silt 
and bathed in flowing water. He 
never deserts his post save to drive 
away some intruder, and finally, 
when the eggs are hatched, he is a 
picture of exhaustion and hunger, 

The males of other species, includ- 
ing some of the common Catfishes, 
carry the eggs in their mouths until 
they hatch. The females of still 
other species, following the example 
of the Lobster, glue their eggs to the 
undersurface of their bodies, The 
male Sea Horse opens up a little 
pocket beneath its body, takes in the 
eggs from its mate, and carries them 
in the tiny pouch Nature provided 
until they hatch. Hundred of per- 
fectly formed Sea Horses are thus 
liberated at a hatching, so tiny in 
size the human eye can hardly dis- 
tinguish them, yet perfectly formed, 

Nowhere is the art of camouflage 
more strikingly employed than in 
marine life, The back of a Herring 
corresponds to the shades of the 
water in which it thrives; viewed 
from the air, it has low visibility. 
Its belly corresponds to the appear- 
ance of water when viewed from be- 
neath the surface. The Flounder, 
the Halibut, or the Sand Dab, lying 
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on the sand, has harmonizing blotches 
imprinted all over the upper part 
of its body, imitating the various 
kinds of sand on which it lies, 
whether that be common brown 
sand, crushed coral, or rotting lava. 


Man’s success in breeding horns off 
the ox, the long nose off the wild 
boar, and great size into draft horses, 
are but a few passing examples of 
throwing Nature’s processes into high 
gear and hastening the transforma- 
tion. He has done less in this re- 
spect with fishes than with almost 
any other form of life, for the reason 
that he has had less control over 
them, But, even at that, he has been 
able to breed pugnacity into fishes, 
as witness the fighting fish of Siam, 
where the natives have fish fights as 
exciting to them as are cockfights to 
the masses in Spanish America, 


Few living creatures have such 
striking habits of changing their 
clothes as the Lobster, It begins 
to molt or discard its outgrown 
clothes the second day after hatch- 
ing and continues to do so with de- 
creasing frequency until it has ceased 
to grow at all. Step by step the 
process of liberating the imprisoned 
body from its outgrown armor 
sweeps forward, until finally the 
claws are withdrawn through the 
narrow openings, The area of a cross 
section of the flesh in the largest part 
of one of its big claws is four times 
greater than that of a cross section 
of the second joint, through which 
it must be drawn, 


When one examines a _ Lobster 
carefully it is seen that the two great 
claws do not terminate alike. The 
one ends with a large crushing type 
of pincers and the other with a seiz- 
ing type. One of the strange things 
in connection with these great claws 
is that Nature has given the Lobster 
power not only to amputate them in 
case of danger, but to grow others 
in their place after amputation 
occurs, 


Imagine a man with his hand 
caught in a machine suddenly giving 
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a severe jerk and severing his arm 
at the elbow! And then imagine him 
going off to himself and growing an- 
other arm to take the place of the 
lost one! That is comparable to what 
the Lobster does. In a census of 
more than 700 Lobsters, 7 per cent 
were found to have thrown one or 
both great claws, and these showed 
every stage of the regenerative pro- 
cess, 


When the female Lobster lays her 
eggs she turns over on her back, 
using her large claws and her tail- 
fan aS a tripod to support herself, 
She flexes her abdomen to make a 
sort of pocket, to which she glues 
the eggs fast. An 8-inch female will 
lay about 5,000 eggs, a 10-inch fe- 
male about 10,000, and a 19-inch 
one some 75,000. Yet how few 
hatched Lobsters will successfully 
run the gamut of existence! 


While the ocean literally teems 
with life, the things yet to be found 
out about marine creatures are vastly 
more numerous than the things al- 
ready discovered. Even on the floor 
of the deepest trench in the abysmal 
region of the sea’s bottom, where 
Stygian darkness is perpetual, where 
all but freezing temperatures never 
cease, and where inconceivable pres- 
sures prevail, the miracle of life still 
goes on! In some of the ocean depths 
the pressure exerted would be equal 
to that of a block of limestone three 
feet square and six feet high resting 
on a square inch of surface. A 
creature five feet long with an aver- 
age girth of four feet would have to 
sustain a pressure of some 20,000 
tons, 


In size the denizens of the deep 
seas range from microscopic to mam- 
moth creatures, Occasionally huge 
hulks of flesh of a tough, fibrous 
nature, unlike that of any known 
creatures, are washed ashore. One 
such hulk was 20 feet long, 40 feet 
around, and weighed many tons, It 
was believed to be a fragment of 
some giant of the sea floor, torn loose 
by a cataclysm of the deep. 
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Envoys of Misunderstanding 


Extracts from The American Mercury (Feb. '24) 


Carleton Beals 


OWHERE else in the world is 

one so ashamed of one’s coun- 

trymen as in Mexico, In Eu- 
rope, despite the comic papers, one 
sometimes encounters a _ relatively 
cultured type; in Mexico, one sees 
only the adventurer and the business 
man, with a few technicians in a dis- 
mal minority, One cannot help ap- 
Plying to them the cutting words of 
Lord Chesterfield in his letter to his 
son in Italy: 

You are not sent abroad to connverse 
with your countrymen; among them, in 
general, you will find little knowledge, 
and, I am sure, no manners. I desire 
that you will form no connections, nor 
(what they impudently call) friendships 
with these people; which are in truth, 
only conspiracies against good morals. 

Provincial backwardness marks the 
minds of the majority of the Amer- 
icans in Mexico. They despise the 
Mexican and his ways of living, From 
their motor-car pedestal, they re- 
peat glib phrases about race superi- 
ority, the moral debasement of the 
Mexicans, their unfitness to govern 
themselves, their dirtiness, their dis- 
honesty. With unwavering dreari- 
ness, the conversation of the best 
American society in the capital re- 
volves around clothes, servants, and 
the baseness of the Mexicans. 

The American who breezes down to 
Mexico with his loud nasal voice, his 
brag, his money-grabbing instincts, is 
the worst sort to thrust upon a race 
with historical sensibilities and a 
matured, long-cherished courtesy— 
doubly bad because the Mexican will 
forgive almost anything except dis- 
courtesy. 

The vulgarity begins on every 
south-bound train: ‘Hell of a coun- 
try! . . . These damn’ greasers!”’ 
; In the Pullman sleeper. A 
bellowing American voice: “Why 
the Lord made Mexicans and mos- 
quitos is more than I can see!” 
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In general, the American business. 
man in Mexico considers himself 
born of a god-like superior race, 
above every law, and is willing to 
stoop to any chicanery, fraud, or 
evasion in his dealings with the na- 
tives, relying, if caught, upon biuster 
and his nationality to exonerate him, 

A prominent officer of the Ameri- 
can Club bursts in the American 
Drug Store and shouts: ‘You got 
any chewing gum? Shake a leg, will 
you! I gotta catch the next San 
Angel train,”” A Mexican just ahead 
of him, whom he shoulders out of the 
way, has just said to the clerk: 
“‘Good-afternoou, sir. Would you be 
so kind as to show me some hair- 
brushes?” 

The Hotel Regis lobby. The “best” 
Americans, A commercial delegate: 
“These people aren’t worth a hang, 
Nothing to see—the deadest place 
in the world!” Ask him if he has 
been to the National Museum, to 
Amecameca, or to San Juan de Teo- 
tihuacan to see the pyramid of 
Quetzlacoatl, and he replies”: “What 
do I want to go out and see some 
dirty Mex, town for?” He jerks his 
thumb in the direction of the bar- 
room, ‘‘The only live place in the 
whole stinking land, Have a drink?” 

The discourtesy, vulgarity, and 
shoddiness are carried up into so- 
called cultured circles. While at- 
tending a lecture by Dr. Antonio 
Caso, one of the most dignified and 
learned gentlemen I have met in any 
country, I was shamed by three 
teachers, fellow-countrymen, who, 
though they could understand no 
word of Spanish, sat in the front 
row of seats, giggling and making 
deprecatory remarks through an en- 
tire hour because the speaker’s ges- 
tures struck them as funny. Why 
should they be polite to a Mexican? 
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When the American residents wished 
to honor visiting American students 
at a summer-session with a dansant, 
they put on their posters, “only 
Anglo-Saxon students invited,” and 
even had the effrontery to ask the 
university rector to post these on 
the bulletin board! 


A lady was citing to me what 
Americans had done for the Mexicans 
—the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the Playground 
Association, the Rotary Club—‘and 
we are introducing phonographs’— I 
had a dream, I recalled the numerous 
trips I had made through Mexico, the 
gracious hospitality I had received, 
of how, up in the mountain town of 
Tepehuanes, I had sat in the plaza 
and been asked kindly where I was 
going, whence I had come; and how 
all these inquiries were accompanied 
by the proffer of a flower, a cigarette, 
an orange, an invitation to dinner— 
because I was a stranger in their 
midst, And once more I heard the 
lovely strains of ‘‘Borrachita’’ and 
“La Paloma Blanca’ from. the 
guitars in that same moon-lit plaza, 
with the great Sierras shouldering 
behind. I recalled the songs and 
the folk-lore and the fiestas at a 
hundred ranches on a hundred trails 
from one end to the other of Mexico. 
Then I jerked to my senses, hearing 
the raucous jazz of “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas,” 


Americans with ten, even twenty 
years of residence are ignorant of 
Spanish history and literature, of 
Latin-American history, of Mexican 
history. Engaged in exploitation 
only, they have not the culture, the 
time, or the inclination to become 
acquainted with the fundamental 
forces that move the people among 
whom they reside, It is hard to 
convince them that a race lacking 
the symbols of power may have 
qualities superior to our own, But 
the Mexicans have traits which we 
of the great nations lack, which we 
talk about as the ideals of life. I 
speak of the upper social class and 


the great mass of peons, the real 
Mexicans, The cultured and artistic 
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circles of Mexico are endowed with 
the graces of the best European so- 
ciety, which means refinement, un- 
derstanding of the world, and civi- 
lized sensibilities, The educated 
Mexican is acquainted with two great 
European cultures, the Spanish and 
the French. He knows his Beaude- 
laire, his Moliere, his Cervantes, his 
Benavente. And he can talk intelli- 
gently, too, about the politics and 
literature of the United States and 
England. He is among the most bril- 
liant conversationalists in the world. 


But the real roots of Mexican cul- 
ture are deep in the lower classes 
—which can be said for few other 
countries, The Nahuas were a race 
of princely men, and centuries of 
oppression have but intensified their 
good manners, love of beauty, and 
refinement, Even the Indians crowd- 
ed into the cities, starving, dispos- 
sessed, retain a love for beauty; a 
glow of color and poetry plays over 
their sordid lives. This native no- 
bility of spirit is demonstrated in 
any small town of Mexico, A 
stranger is privileged and welcomed, 
You are promptly spied on the out- 
skirts of the town by some kindly 
native; you are escorted wherever 
you care to go, You are greeted in 
the plaza; you are proffered hospi- 
tality, food, tokens of friendship. I 
have traveled a thousand miles in 
Mexico without spending a cent, 


Racially, socially, psychologically, 
Mexico is far more alien to us than 
Europe. The United States is a pro- 
jection of Europe; Mexico is only 
superficially European, Eighty-five 
per cent of the people of Mexico are 
Indian or mixed, with Indian habits 
predominating. Mexican institutions, 
habits, etiquette, artistic precep- 
tions, social psychology, all run back 
to Aztec civilizations that were great 
when Caesar was harrying the bar- 
barians of Gaul. At present Mexico 
and the United States are drifting 
apart. In spite of recognition and 
reparations commissions, Americans 
in Mexico knit few ties of friendship 
and understanding between the 
United States and Mexico, 
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Magnanimity 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


TANTON called Lincoln ‘‘a low, 
S cunning, clown,” nicknamed him 

“the original gorilla,’ said 
that Du Chaillu was a fool to wander 
all the way to Africa in search of 
what he could so easily have found 
at Springfield, Nlinois. Then Lin- 
coln, who knew well what Stanton 
had said, made Stanton Secretary of 
War, because he was the best man 
for the place, Years afterward that 
same Stanton stood at the bedside 
of the martyred President, and said: 
“There lies the greatest ruler of 
men the world has ever seen,” 


That it is natural to collect 
grudges is obvious, but whenever we 
meet a character that does not in- 
dulge in resentment we _ recognize 
moral greatness, A large part of 
Lincoln’s hold on our affections is 
due to his magnanimity. ‘‘You have 
more of that feeling of personal re- 
sentment than I have,’’ he said on 
one occasion. ‘‘Perhaps I have too 


little of it, but I never thought it 
paid,” 
A man who hated Henry Ward 


Beecher bitterly, later came to be 
the orator’s devoted friend. His ex- 
planation of the change was brief 
and simple: Whenever a man did 
Beecher an ill turn Beecher was not 
happy until he had done the offender 
a good turn, It came to be a whim- 
sical proverb in Brooklyn: ‘If you 
want a favor from Beecher, kick 
him!”’ 

Without magnanimity, what a mul- 
titude of resentments a man can 
collect in a few years! If he lets 
the slights and criticisms dig in, 
cherishes the insults, ingratitudes, 
and wrongs, he can soon cover his 
soul with a mass of nettles. How 
many people are habitually peeved, 
piqued, provoked, irritated and in- 
censed! 

The plain fact is that the super- 
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sensitiveness that continually is be- 
ing hurt and, once hurt, irascibly 
cherishes a grudge, is sheer egotism, 
and its barest and most repulsive 
form. Moreover, to be thus vindic- 
tive is to make ourselves the slaves 
of our enemies, Just as school girls 
easily teased are soon discovered and 
made the butt of plaguing boys, so 
all conceivable irritations soon find 
out the touchy and resentful spirit. 
When annoyance comes our greater 
danger lies, not in the wrong don2 
us but in the wrong we shali Jo our- 
selves if we let ourselves be _ in- 
wardly exasperated until our own 
good will, serenity and poise are 
gone. So we miss the highroad which 
Booker Washington indicated when 
he said: ‘I resolved that I would 
permit no man to narrow and de- 
pate my soul by making me hate 

im.” 

In the course of the Armenian 
atrocities a man was slain before his 
sister’s eyes by a Turkish soldier, 
She leaped a wall and escaped, Later, 
being a nurse, she was forced by the 
Turkish authorities to work in the 
military hospital, Into her ward was 
brought, one day, the same Turkish 
soldier who had slain her brother. 
He was very ill, A slight inattention 
would insure his death, The young 
woman, now safe in America, con- 
fesses the bitter struggle that took 
place in her mind, The old Adam 
cried ‘‘Vengeance”’; the new Christ 
cried ‘“‘Love.’’ The better side of her 
conquered, and she nursed him as 
tenderly as any other patient in the 
ward. 

The recognition had been mutual, 
and one day, unable longer to re- 
strain his curiosity, the Turk asked 
his nurse why she had not let him 
die. She replied, “I am a follower 
of Him who said ‘Love your enemies 
and do them good’,” He was silent 
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for a long time, 
never knew there was such a re- 
ligion, If that is your religion tell 
me more about it, for I want it.” 
One is haunted by the idea that if, 
on any large scale, Christians should 
exhibit magnanimity as the Sermon 
on the Mount enjoins there would be 
stirred up in the heart of this bitter 


then spoke: “I 


world a wistful response like the 
Turk’s, 
Men commonly fail in magnani- 


mity, not only in relation to their 
enemies but to their rivals, Jealousy 
is the twin brother of vindictiveness, 
How many folk there are who can 
live kindly with inferiors and amiably 
with equals, but who grow hard and 
envious as soon as they deal with 
folks who surpass them! It is hard 
to be a good loser. The quality of 
sportsmanship which can see another 
man walk off with the prize and still 
can praise the very excellence by 
which we are surpassed is none too 
frequent. 

What fools we are to let this vice 
of jealousy steal from us, as it al- 


ways does, our independence, our 
happiness and our usefulness! We 
make ourselves the slaves of all 


whom we envy. It is a great day 
in a man’s life when he signs his own 
Declaration of Independence that in- 
stead of eying others with jealous re- 
gard, trying to copy them, or to out- 
strip them, he will be himself, live 
his own life in his own place, and 
will not spoil the service he can 
render by worrying over the superi- 
ority of other folk, But mere inde- 
pendence of spirit is not enough, 
Goethe was right: “Against the 
great superiority of another there is 
no remedy but love.” 

The third great sin against mag- 
nanimity, and perhaps the most uni- 
versal, is prejudice, This man hates 
the Jews; that man has a deep dis- 
like of Catholics; and this other can- 
not stand a Protestant, One man is 
sure that all Japanese are liars; an- 
other thinks that every German, or 
every Frenchman, has a devil; and, 
as for social lines, ‘‘our kind’? are 
the elect people and all the rest are 
more or less barbarian, 
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I talked recently with an employer. 
He was as hard as nails. Whenever 
he thought of the men who work with 
their hands he thought of a labor 
union, and he hated that, The toil- 
ing millions of America were lumped 
into one group and tagged with a 
despised name, He did not think 
of them as individuals—young men 
and women who fali in love and want 
homes, folks who have babies and 
cherish for them the same ambitions 
that he feels for his) human beings 
who find this a perplexed earth and 
who want more leisure, more com- 
fort and more liberty, So, because 
he did not think of them as indi- 
viduals, he never had put himself in 
their places or understood how sure- 
ly in their places he would act like 
them. And the shoe fits just as well 
upon the other foot, There are 
laboring men who, thinking of em- 
ployers, lump them in one mass 
marked ‘“Capitalists,”’ We will not 
get far with industrial and interna- 
tional problems until we humanize 
our thought of folks, They are not 
primarily Chinese, Japanese, Ameri- 
cans, capitalists, trades-unionists, 
Jews, Gentiles; they are primarily 
individual beings a good deal like 
ourselves, and in many cases a good 
deal better. 


Not the organizations we belong 
to, not the creeds we recite, so much 
reveal us as the way we treat indi- 
viduals. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of these My brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto Me.”’ This, then, 
is the gist of the whole matter: 
Friendliness is the fundamental need 
of the world, But friendship is never 
adequately understood if it is made 
merely a matter of congenial intima- 
cies, Friendship is an expansive 
spirit that overflows vindictiveness. 
Too great and too glad to be stopped, 
it seeks the good of all sorts and 
conditions of folk across all the bar- 
riers that caste, class and race can 
erect, Such magnanimous friendship 
is an elemental test of character, 
Such undiscourageable good will is 
the indispensable foundation for the 
brotherhood of man, 
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Raw News 


Condensed from The World Tomorrow (Feb. '24) 
Will Irwin 


ee O you know why our people 

are so cold toward European 

co-operation?’”’ asked an emi- 
nent American—who added: ‘‘Every 
year for four years the newspapers 
have been’ shouting at him the 
schemes and treacheries of the Euro- 
pean statesmen. They have built up 
in his mind a picture of a world 
which he would do better to leave 
alone.”’ 

Here stated is a major cause for 
that mood of hesitation and uncer- 
tainty which has of late so oddly 
come over the confident American 
spirit, All journalists know that the 
real power of the modern press lies 
not in the editorial page, but in the 
news columns, The picture of his 
world as filled in day after day by 
his reading of the news is the deter- 
mining factor in the political thought 
of the average man, Governments 
had begun to perceive that even be- 
fore the Great War. In the War 
they worked out the process of propa- 
ganda through the news to a fine art. 

A paragraph on the nature of news 
is necessary to an understanding of 
the subject. Two principles govern 
the news-interests, First, news is a 
departure from the reader’s picture 
of his world. Second and as a cor- 
rollary—since the average reader pic- 
tures a moral world—a departure on 
the side of vice always appeals to 
him as more important than one on 
the side of virtue. A boy in gradu- 
ating from High School receives a 
prize for a perfect record of attend- 
ance through his school course, That 
is news of mild quality. But the ar- 
rest of a boy from the same school 
for burglary—that is to the average 
man most interesting news; for 
school children as he knows them 
are very seldom burglars, 

Let us apply these principles to the 
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current American state of mind on 
the European question, As I see it, 
Europe is now a mosaic of blacks and 
whites with a few grays. Selfish 
struggles for power and financial ad- 
vantage proceed side by side with 
magnificent devotion to causes, to 
nations, even to the world at large. 
It is true that blind statesmen, reared 
on the ideals of an age whose thought 
had nothing in common with that of 
this post-war world, have thrust 
clumsy hands into the delicate ma- 
chinery of European economics, But 
in knots through all the nations are 
young men, whose turn in power will 
come 15 or 20 years from now, work- 
ing and planning for a new Europe. 

But in the nature of news, what 
do we get? Much of the black; very 
little of the white. Poincare in- 
vades the Ruhr to mine coal with 
bayonets, That appeals to the 
American reader, as a tremendous 
departure from the ordinary, The 
reporter of European affairs, knowing 
his business, makes reams of copy 
out of that, Lenin reverses his poli- 
cies. Convinced that the Bolshevik 
experiment cannot succeed, he begins 
to pull back toward a socialized re- 
public. That is a drift from the ab- 
normal toward the normal, Alth°ugh 
Lenin’s change of front is probably 
more important to the future than 
the Ruhr invasion, it draws not a 
tenth part of the space nor a hun- 
dredth part of the interest. An 
eminent German reactionary pro- 
claims the coming downfall of the 
Republic, the restoration of mon- 
archy, the new war on France. He 
is quoted in full. A German leader 
in business declares to a reporter that 
things in Europe are on the mend, 
Perhaps the reporter puts the story 
on the wire. But news-stories from 
European correspondents are edited 
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several times in process of transmis- 
sion from the foreign capital to our 
breakfast tables; and edited by men 
who understand what the reading 
public wants, The chances are that 
this interview shrinks to a brief para- 
graph, 


So far, it is nobody’s fault 
public, for psychological 


The 
reasons 


which I have explained, wants that 
kind of stuff, The newspaper, which 
feels it must live, gives the public 


what it wants. However, there are 
those who are taking advantage of 
this situation with deliberately dis- 
honest intention. Certain isolation- 
ist newspapers and groups of news- 
papers instruct their correspondents 
to send only invidious reports of 
European activities in order to in- 
crease our disgust for world co- 
operation. A case in point is the 
journalistic dealing with the League 
of Nations. I have witnessed im- 
portant debates of the Council and 
read, later, the reports of them of one 
or two professionally patriotic news- 
papers, Invariably, they twisted the 
meaning of the event to make it ap- 
pear that the whole proceeding was 
either futile or a thinly disguised 
struggle for power, 


Further complicating a rather bad 
business, there are the official gov- 
ernment propagandists, They learned 
in the war that it is easier to make 
people hate by propaganda than to 
make them love. A post-war German 
propagandist, if he knows his busi- 
ness, spares little energy in trying 
to get Americans to love the Germans, 
No, he tries to make them hate the 
French, He loads his budget of copy 
with stories about the black troops 
on the Rhine, the punishments in the 
Ruhr. Similarly, the French propa- 
gandist hammers on the war-like in- 
tentions of the Germans, their treach- 
ery, their determination to evade just 
debts. For reasons too elaborate to 
explain here, an American corre- 
spondent in Europe must have traffic 
with the official propagandists. If he 
is an honest reporter—and most of 
them are—he takes pains to investi- 
gate the truth of these reports before 
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sending them out, Most of them are 
true; but they amount in substance 
only to half-truths after all, for they 
are facts stated accurately but out 
of their proportion, And that is prob- 
ably the most effective means of 
lying, 


So there we are; the very nature 
of news, which makes statement oj 
a criminal occurrence more interest- 
ing and better remembered than 
statement of a moral status; plus 
some intentional warping and twist- 
ing of facts; plus the invidious half- 
truths of official propagandists. And 
the sum, as the eminent American 
has said, is four years of headlines 
which have shrieked to us the moral 
impossibility of having anything to 
do with such governments and such 
peoples as those of Europe. 


The best chance at present to im- 
prove this situation is through im- 
provement in the profession itself, 
The better a man writes, the less 
does he find it necessary to tickle 
the raw news interest of his reader; 
the artist can make dull and common 
things interesting. Still further, the 
best of the profession are beginning 
to realize—as their forebears scarcely 
realized at all—their ethical respon- 
sibility toward their public. They 
know that the public can be educated 
from the taste for raw news to that 
for proportionate accounts of a large 
situation; and they try consciously to 
make that education a part of their 
reports, The schools of journalism 
which have been working toward cre- 
ation of professional ethics, and 
whose graduates are taking over the 
American newspaper, have helped 
immensely in this regard. By an- 
other generation, men better skilled 
and disposed toward creating inter- 
national understanding will staff the 
foreign bureaus of our great news- 
papers, But all this will not solve 
the main problem—how, in the face 
of the natural human love for sin- 
news rather than virtue-news, we 
may create in the public mind a fair 
and reasonable picture of foreign 
life and peoples, 
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Foreign Service— “First Line of Defence” 


Condensed from The North American Review (Feb. ’24) 
Alfred L. P. Dennis 


RECENT bulletin of the Ameri- 

can Consular Association states: 

“A consul may be called upon 
to do anything conceivable that no 
one else has tried or been able to 
do, And the essence of the matter 
is that he does it,’ So from a recent 
bulletin of the Department of State 
on The Diplomatic Service I quote: 
“Officers are also expected to perform, 
and do perform, their duty without 
regard for discomfort or personal 
danger, The reward of the Foreign 
Service is not a money reward. The 
Service offers instead the cultural 
advantages of foreign travel, active 
contacts with leaders in other lands, 
and the opportunity of distinguished 
patriotic achievement. It offers 
spiritual gratification to be found in 
the path of public service and re- 
sponsibility.”’ 

The Foreign Service is in fact our 
first line of national defence, The 
Department of State controls the ‘‘re- 
sources of negotiation, of reason and 
persuasion” in foreign relations, The 
information which a secretary may 
gain at a luncheon or at dinner can 
be of vital interest to his govern- 
ment. He is in some ways a civil 
intelligence officer, The usefulness 
of an embassy depends in large part 
on the variety of contacts which its 
staff is able to maintain, And of 
course in the field of business the 
same is true of the consulate, 

The appointment to Ambassador- 
ships of able citizens who have had 
little experience in diplomatic life 
will probably continue. Yet the effi. 
ciency of their service must depend 
largely on the trained staff which 
is at their disposal. This staff is in 
reality the backbone of American 
diplomacy, Secretaries of State, 
Ambassadors, and Ministers may 
come and go; but the traditions of 
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the service, the practical and often 
technical knowledge, and the personal 
relations, without which the service 
would be helpless, remain with the 
rank and file, 

The cost of the Foreign Service 
is surprisingly low, The expenditures 
for the past fiscal year were $8,435,- 
501 and the receipts were $7,981,566, 
leaving the net cost of the foreign 
establishment at $453,934. This 
amazingly small cost is in any case 
in the nature of insurance, 

Whether we consider the recovery 
of losses sustained by individual 
citizens in foreign countries, the 
opening up of new regions to Ameri- 
can trade, the conservation of estates 
of Americans dying abroad, the keep- 
ing out of cattle diseases, the collec- 
tion of statistics and of information 
valuable to the employer, to the 
farmer, and to the laborer, and the 
daily routine of work connected with 
invoices and shipping, the result is 
the same, Our Consular Service, 
which alone more than pays its way, 
discharges responsible and valuable 
services worth many millions to the 
country, 

Nor is the work done for the benefit 
of American business exclusively in 
the hands of the consuls. Diplomatic 
missions have frequently been of aid 
to American commercial interests. It 
may be in securing exemption of 
American property from forced re- 
quisitions, against a new and un- 
favorable tariff, against delays in 
payments of debts, in the settlement 
of awkward law cases, or in the ad- 
justment of unfair trade discrimina- 
tion that American diplomatic ser- 
vices have been useful, 

For all of these reasons, any steps 
which assist the efficiency of the For- 
eign Service are vital to our national 
welfare, There is at present before 
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Congress a measure dealing with ‘‘the 
reorganization and improvement of 
the Foreign Service,’ known as the 
“Rogers Bill.” 


The Consular Service is under the 
direction of the Department of State, 
and since Roosevelt's administration, 
admission to it is only by examina- 
tion. This branch of the Foreign 
Service is, therefore, freed from the 
ravages of the spoils system. Presi- 
dent Taft also directed that admission 
to the secretarial positions in Diplo- 
matic Service should be by examina- 
tion, Such regulations have assisted 
in the development of the service and 
have promoted the growth of an 
esprit de corps, But because of the 
lack of a suitable plan for promotion 
to the grades of Minister and Am- 
bassador, and because of the wretched 
and inadequate scale of pay, the DiI- 
plomatic Service has failed to offer 
a suitable career of governmental 
employ. Indeed unless the candi- 
date had considerable private means 
it was folly for him to look on the 
service as a profession. 


The Rogers Bill proposes to remedy 
in part some of the present deficien- 
cies of the Foreign Service. This 
bill provides for the union of the Di- 
plomatic and Consular Services under 
the name of ‘‘Foreign Service,”’ This 
does not propose a confusion of the 
two services but a union of them 
for purposes of classification and 
salary. The functions of the two 
services continue quite distinct, 
Officers of the services are to be re- 
classified, with increases of salary, 
The Secretary of State ‘‘is directed 
to report from time to time to the 
President, along with his recom- 
mendations, the names of those For- 
eign Service officers who by reason 
of efficient service have demon- 
strated special capacity for promo- 
tion to the grade of Minister.” If 
the President chooses to disregard 
the official lists and to select a mere- 
ly political appointee he does so in 
the full light of dav. 


The bill aso authorizes the grant 
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of “representation allowances” to 
diplomatic missions and to consular 
offices at capitals where there is no 
diplomatic mission. These allow- 
ances may be applied to the exces- 
sive cost of living, to entertainment, 
to various personal outlays that are 
involved in properly representing 
one’s government in a foreign coun- 
try. Some notion of the discrepancies 
between the American and British 
services may be gained from the com- 
parison of salaries and allowances in 
Washington, London, and Paris, At 
Washington the British Ambassador 
has a Salary of $12,000, but in addi- 
tion he has a completely appointed 
embassy at his disposal and an al- 
lowance of over $85,000. At London, 
the American Ambassador has a 
salary of $17,500, and has only re- 
cently been provided with an em- 
bassy, not yet ready for occupancy, 
for the upkeep of which he must pay 
from his private pocket. At Paris 
the British Ambassador receives as 
salary and allowances a total of 
$80,000 and enjoys the occupation 
of a magnificent embassy. At Paris 
the American Ambassador receives 
a salary of $17,500, His house he 
has to find and pay for himself, 
sometimes paying rent as high as 
$20,000. In general such differences 
are also common to the lower grades 
Under such circumstances, can anyone 
imagine that the United States has 
a democratic Foreign Service open 
to appointments based exclusively on 
merit? 


The bill provides for retirement be- 
tween ages of 65 and 70. Length of 
service and service at unhealthful 
posts in the tropics are to be com- 
puted in calculating the retiring al- 
lowance, Provision is also made that 
appointments are to be to a class 
and not to a particular post so that 
men may be transferred from post to 
post as the interests of the service 
may require, The passage of 
the bill should, therefore, promote 
the activities of the Foreign Service 
along lines of efficiency and stability. 
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Bernard Shaw on Prohibition 


Condensed from Strength (Feb. '24) 


Carl Easton Williams 


OME day the world will look 
S back on its alcoholic past much 

as the United States now looks 
back on the slave-owning period. 
But just as the old-time slave-owners 
of the South could not then conceive 
of the abolition of slavery, so in the 
midst of the present stormy con. 
troversy on the subject of the per- 
manence of Prohibition in the United 
States it is impossible for many of 
those whose personal habits have 
been disturbed to conceive of a future 
of universal sobriety, But while cer- 
tain difficulties of Prohibition en- 
forcement were to be anticipated, the 
virtues of Prohibition can be judged 
only by the conditions which will pre- 
vail after the present generation of 
inebriates will have expired, 

To tread the future through the 
eyes of a prophet, therefore, should 
be illuminating, We know of no 
better prophet than George Bernard 
Shaw, British dramatist, critic and 
satirist, regarded by many as the 
most brilliant writer of the present 
time. So far we have personally 
met nothing else in all modern litera- 
ture as big and dramatic as ‘‘Back 
to Methuselah,’’ embracing a scope 
of human life from the time of Adam 
and Eve to a future period ‘as far 
as thought can _ reach,” offering 
glimpses of a super-race to be de- 
veloped in the future in conjunction 
with the lengthening of human life, 
including the hint of a non-alcoholic 
world, and giving the clear-visioned 
author an outstanding place as a 
prophet in matters affecting human 


progress. 
First, we asked Mr. Shaw about 
Prohibition ‘‘with reference to the 


matter of personal liberty, which con- 
stitutes the chief argument of the 
anti-Prohibitionists, and which is 
based on the theory that when a man 
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drinks it is the business of no one 
but himself,” 

“This is a complete mistake,’’ said 
Mr, Shaw. ‘‘When a man abstains 
it is nobody’s business but his own, 
because nobody is a penny the worse; 
but when he drinks he becomes a 
dangerous nuisance, which at once 
makes his drinking everybody’s busi- 
ness,”’ 

“Is Prohibition unwise because 
impossible, or difficult, to enforce?” 
“It is not unwise at all,’’ replied Mr, 
Shaw. ‘Quite the contrary. It is 
the toleration of drink that is un. 
wise.”’ 

Frequently one meets people who 
declare that while they are opposed 
to drink they personally think Pro- 
hibition is a mistaken means to 
achieve the desired end, saying that 
the situation is now worse than ever, 
including a spirit of lawlessness, So 
we asked Mr. Shaw: 

“Does Prohibition so conflict with 
human nature as to lead to other 
evils, worse than those which it aims 
to remedy?”’ 

“No; it leads directly and obvi- 
ously to dozens of public benefits, 
including the self-destruction of the 
fools who redouble their drinks to 
show that they will not be coerced 
by any Government; in short, intem- 
perate Anarchists.” 

“Can we achieve or approach the 
ideal of a temperate nation through 
education, or by changing public 
sentiment, or the fostering—by what- 
soever means—of the ideal of a clear 
head and self-control?” 

“The existing national ideal is that 
of a sober nation, not a drunken 
one,” replied Mr. Shaw. “It is not 
the conscience that opposes Prohibi- 
tion, but the habit of drinking, which 
nobody is stupid enough to idealize.”’ 

‘Henry Ford says that ‘booze’ is 
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the most important problem 
United States just now.” 

“He is right,’’ returned Mr, Shaw. 

“Will England ultimately adopt 
Prohibition?” 

**Yes,”’ 

“Europe?” 

"Ton 

And now, a few words as to some 
of the considerations which prompted 
our questions, our interview with 
Mr. Shaw being as brief as it was 
vigorous. 


in the 


So far as the supposed uselessness 
of Prohibition is concerned, the out- 
standing fact is that the world at 
large is gradually acquiring a better 
sense of values in this matter, Pro- 
hibition itself being the crystallized 
expression of a nation-wide ideal, an 
ideal which, according to Mr. Shaw’s 
prophecy, will eventually embrace 
the world—or, at any rate, the civil- 
ized world, Gradually also the work- 
ing out of this ideal will bring about 
better Prohibition enforcement, just 
as it has already brought about Pro- 
hibition legislation, 

Many people drink 
think it is smart. It is not smart. 
It is only cheap, People drink be- 
cause they think that it will enable 
them to have a good time, As soon 
as they realize that they can have 
a much better time with a clear 
head and the sensibilities and facul- 
ties unimpaired, they will no longer 
be willing to look for vulgar pleas- 
ures at the sacrifice of the sense of 
the fullness of life, 


One popular interpretation of the 
urge to drink is based upon the sup- 
posed need for relaxation of the 
higher brain centers. Curiously, the 
men who all their lives have most 
severely overworked those higher 
brain centers, such as Thomas Edison 
and Mr. Shaw himself, have never 
found the need for alcoholic help 
in securing such relaxation, On the 
other hand, the village loafer ap- 
parently feels the need of this relax- 
ation of the higher faculties far 
more than our best. philosophers, 
This relaxation theory is a very poor 
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apology for drink, for the reason that 
the first faculties which are relaxed 
—or paralyzed—are those having to 
do with judgment and the moral 
senses. 


Some of those who now drink all 
the more since Prohibition flatter 
themselves that they are being very 
“devilish,” and since they are out- 
witting the law they fancy that drink- 
ing is now in the nature of a sporting 
proposition, Yet, if one feels that 
breaking the law as a drinker or as 
a bootlegger is a sporting thing to 
do he must remember that the bank 
burglar probably regards himself as 
the greatest sportsman in the world, 


There is now growing in the world, 
on the other hand, a healthy senti- 
ment on the subject of good sports- 
manship—real sportsmanship, The 
spread of interest in athletics has had 
much to do with it, People who 
drink know that alcohol ‘loosens 
up” the tongue and the social im- 
pulses generally by obliterating 
habitual restraints. If one wishes 
to do something that he knows that 
he should not do, he knows that by 
drinking he will shortly reach a con- 
dition of ‘‘relaxation’’ of his normal 
inhibitions such that he will be able 
to do it, Clearly, that is not a sport- 
ing thing to do. And just make it 
clear to any young man that a certain 
act is not ‘‘the sporting thing to do,” 
and he won’t want to doit, Likewise 
a young man will ask a young woman 
to drink because he knows that in 
her case also it will relax her normal 
and decent inhibitions. The real 
aim of many wild drinking parties is 
to accomplish just this form of re- 
laxation. Manifestly, trying to per- 
suade any person, whether man or 
woman, to indulge in alcohol, know- 
ing that the other will then be ready 
to do things that he or she normally 
would not do and should not do, is 
certainly not an act of good sports- 
manship, 


In short, the man who drinks is not 
only, as Mr, Shaw says, a dangerous 
nuisance but he is a bad sport, And 
that is the reason for Prohibition. 
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The Ten Greatest Inventors 


(Continued from January Digest) Popular Science Monthly (Dec. '23) 


John S. Seymour, Formerly U. S. Commissioner of Patents 


\HE machinery of today that pro- 
1 duces the food we eat, the clothes 
we wear, the cars we ride in, 
the offices and factories we work in, 
the rails on which we travel, is linked 
with the epoch-making material in 
the world’s history—steel, Steel in 
small quantity was the possession of 
mankind for many centuries, But 
quantity steel marked the beginning 
of a new era—the modern age of 
steel. This age was born of a boy's 
fondness for casting mixtures from 
type metal, That boy was Henry 
Bessemer of England, Through his 
persistent genius he became the in- 
ventor of the Bessemer process of 
converting pig iron into steel, 

This idea originated in Bessemer’s 
efforts for devising heavier projec- 
tiles for cannon, The remark of an 
army Officer that heavier projectiles 
would be of little value without 
stronger steel for the guns, stirred 
Bessemer on to experiments with 
molten iron. Soon he discovered that 
when a mass of molten iron came 
into contact with air under specific 
conditions, the carbon intent, and 
therefore the hardness of the metal, 
could be controlled. It was only a 
short step to the completion of the 
process of converting pig iron into 
steel by forcing air into the molten 
metal, a process that brought steel 
into every-day use, in quantity, and 
created the modern industrial giant 
with its railroads, bridges, ships, au- 
tomobiles, and skyscrapers, 

Paralleling the age of steel is the 
new age of electricity, which, though 
still in its infaney, already is re- 
making the world, linking states and 
nations with networks of quick com- 
munication, lighting homes, supply- 
ing conveniences and labor-saving in- 
struments and carrying the power of 
rivers and streams to turn the wheels 
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of industry and to run our trains, 


Until recent years the factory had 
to be built alongside the waterfall. 
This involved expensive transporta- 
tion of products to distant markets, 
Now a turbine and a generator at the 
waterfall may supply cheap power to 
a factory a hundred miles away, and 
to hundreds of intervening small 
power users, The possibilities of elec- 
tricity in the next century baffle the 
imagination; but we have the word 
of no less an authority that the late 
Charles P, Steinmetz that they will 
far eclipse the achievements of the 
last hundred years, 

In the amazing development of uses 
for electricity, two names stand out 
among a score of modern miracle 
workers: Thomas A. Edison, the cre- 
ator; Nikola Tesla, the man of vi- 
sions. 

Nearly a thousand patents have 
been credited to Edison, But the 
single invention of the incandescent 
light would have entitled him to a 
place on the roll of the famous, for he 
has illuminated the world with a 
lamp that rivals sunshine in bril- 
liancy and that is safe and conveni- 
ent, This same invention paved the 
way for the vacuum tube and long- 
distance radio. 

Like Bessemer, Edison started on a 
career of research and discovery dur- 
ing boyhood, For rescuing the little 
son of a station agent from an on- 
coming train he was taught telegra- 
phy by the grateful father, His first 
patent in 1868, when he had just 
passed his twenty-first birthday, was 
for a mechanical vote recorder, Two 
years later, drifting into New York 
City without a penny, he invented 
the stock ticker that he sold for 
$40,000, With this fund he set up 
a little shop of his own at Newark, 
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N. J., where he produced the qua- 
druplex telegraph, saving millions of 


dollars in constructing telegraph 
lines, 
But it was in his laboratory at 


Menlo Park, N. J., established in 
1876, that Edison gave to the world 
his most useful discoveries, Here he 
produced the first phonograph, and 
here in 1879 he placed his first in- 
candescent light in a circuit and 
burned it for 40 hours, Three years 
later, at the age of 35, he put into 
operation the world’s first life-size 
experimental electric railroad, Edi- 
son has entered every place where 
men work and has lightened labor 
and made life more worth while, 

Following Edison and carrying 
forward his work of harnessing elec- 
tricity for the uses of mankind, 
comes his friend and admirer, Nikola 
Tesla. In the discovery of alter- 
nating current power transmission, 
Tesla has carried to our very doors 
the energy of nature, split up into 
fractions of horsepower or grouped in 
thousands of horsepower, and dis- 
tributed almost without loss. Tesla, 
standing at the turning point from 
the past to the future, has announced 
definitely that power will soon be 
transferred by wireless for commer- 
cial uses, lighting homes and driving 
airplanes; that wireless lights will 
be as common on the farms as ordi- 
nary electric lights are now in our 
cities. He asserts that even now he 
is ready to transmit 1,000 horse- 
power without wires with a loss of 
not more than five per cent in trans. 
mission, and he assures us that the 
day is not far off when we shall be 
able to go anywhere in the world— 
to the mountain top, to the Arctic, 
or to the desert—and set up a little 
wireless equipment that will give us 
heat to cook with and light to read 
by. Tesla’s achievement in the long- 
distance transmission of power alone 
places him among the greatest in- 
ventors the world has known. 

In the last few months man’s mas- 
tery of the air has been demonstrated 
dramatically by a non-stop airplane 
flight across the United States, by 
the successful inauguration of trans- 
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continental air mail, by the flights 
of the dirigible “Shenandoah,” and 
by the amazing speed records of more 
than four miles a minute, These 
achievements are reasons enough for 
adding Wilbur Wright to the list of 
immortals of invention, By his im- 
agination, by sheer daring, and by 
patient and undiscouraged experi- 
ment, Wright has opened the limitless 
sky to our use, The flying machine 
had its beginnings in a simple toy— 
a device of cork and bamboo driven 
by rubber bands— that was given to 
Wilbur and Orville Wright by their 
father, Failing to build one of these 
“bats’’ that would fly, they turned 
their attention to kites, The flying 
machine was the ultimate result, and 
today such wonders as wireless con- 
trol of pilotless air planes are in 
sight. 


It would be unjust to be silent con- 
cerning James Watt and the steam 
engine, or Marconi and wireless tele- 
graphy, even though I do not include 
them in the list of the 10 greatest. 
Marconi hardly can be called an orig- 
inator, since he adopted and applied 
the discoveries of the great Hertz, 
and since Preece, an Englishman, 
demonstrated a low-frequency sys- 
tem of wireless communication before 
him, Likewise, Gutenberg, the ac- 
credited father of printing, was fore- 
shadowed in China centuries before. 
Fulton, Franklin, Westinghouse, 
Mergenthaler, De Forest, Stevens ani 
the screw propeller; Hyatt, the dis- 
coverer of celluloid; Otto, the de- 
veloper of the gas engine; Lake and 
Holland, creators of the modern sub- 
marine—none will deny the right of 
these to a place among the immortals, 
Yet, although they cannot be called 
imitators, they are not strictly origi- 
nators, 


With all these achievements we 
have only scratched the surface, Far 
greater inventions than the imagina- 
tion can picture are on the horizon. 
For every new discovery, for every 
problem that is solved, a host of 
others await to be grasped by the 
inventive mind of man, 
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As I Like It 


Extracts from Scribner’s Magazine (Jan. '24) 
William Lyon Phelps 


HE superiority of the cat over 

the dog is shown most strikingly 

in his intellectual resources. You 
may love a dog more, but the cat 
commands your respect, A dog has 
absolutely no resources; to a setter 
or a pointer, hunting is a consum- 
ing passion; it is indeed the summum 
bonum; but a dog will never hunt 
alone, He must have a man—he 
would far rather have an armed man 
with no game, than an abundance 
of game with no man, The cat, 
on the contrary, requires no more 
companionship than an owl, and is 
more satisfied to hunt alone. In 
other words, the cat has the ability to 
entertain himself; he has an abun- 
dance of intellectual resources, 

I have repeatedIy observed this 
fact, If by some mischance you enter 
the house and the dog is left outside, 
he is in a tempest of nerves; he is 
frantic. He thinks he has lost you 
forever, and being utterly unable to 
entertain himself, he scratches at the 
door, he barks and howis in the 
most heart-rending fashion, If, on 
the other hand, you kick the cat out 
of the house, he remains thoughtful 
a moment, as if to say: ‘‘Now I had 
planned to spend the afternoon in- 
doors; but it is possible that it is more 
hygienic in the garden. At all events 
I will select a quiet place to sleep 
until there are further develop- 
ments,”’ 

My cats have all loved human 
society and yet can get along without 
it. If I come down-stairs in the 
middle of the night, the cat greets 
me with surprised and even raptur- 
ous purring, And if the cat suspects 
that I am going to leave town he 
does not leap upon me and beseech 
me to remain. He simply selects a 
place that he knows I must pass in 
order to quit the house, and there 
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goes to sleep. If you are packing 
trunks preparatory to a long depart- 
ure, and go out in the evening leav- 
ing a trunk half-packed, on your 
return you will find your cat asleep 
in that trunk; he knows that you 
will not go without it, and thus ob- 
tains both security and repose, 

Every one has noticed the servility 
of the dog; poor fellow, he cannot be 
happy except in slavery. Toa man the 
greatest blessing is individual liberty; 
to a dog it is the last word in despair. 
Thus you can beat and kick a dog, 
and he clings to you even more ar- 
dently; but you cannot treat a cat 
except with respect, if you wish to 
keep him, The cat is essentially free, 
and needs no one; he has never been 
entirely tamed. 

I have always thought it unfortu- 
nate that dogs take no interest in 
washing themselves, It would be a 
wonderful help to them in passing 
the time. It is a constant resource 
to a cat. If there is nothing else 
going on, he can always wash him- 
self, To a cat self-washing is a 
means of cleanliness, an athletic ex- 
ercise, a pastime, and a fine art. 
Sometimes it is almost a passion. I 
have seen a cat go into a frenzy of 
ablution, 

Cats have a sense of humor as is 
shown in their extreme love of play. 
A middle-aged cat will often play as 
unreservedly as a kitten, though he 
knows perfectly well it is only a 
game, But even a kitten has a keen 
sense of humor, In Agnes Rep- 
plier’s cat-essay, which I think is the 
best thing she ever wrote, she says 
the kitten will climb swiftly up a 
tablecloth, and will then gaze down 
in comic terror at being so high. 

In former times Germans, with 
their respect for efficiency, were ex- 
tremely fond of dogs; for nearly 
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every dog can be made useful, The 
Latins, on the other hand, with their 
love of beauty, are devoted to cats. 
The French, the Italians, the Spanish, 
the Portuguese all understand and 
appreciate cats. Siena is the greatest 
cat town I ever saw. As I walked 
along the streets of that interesting 
city I saw a cat on nearly every 
doorstep and in many instances a 
grown man playing with him, In- 
variably I stopped and asked: ‘‘How 
old is your cat?’ In nearly every 
case I received an immediate and 
definite answer, showing that the 
animal was esteemed, 

You can guess what a dog is think- 
ing about and what he will do next, 
both of which divinations fail with 
the cat. The cat has such a patri- 
cian reserve that when he does show 
you affection it is enormously flat- 
tering. You order a dog_ to 
come to you, and the more angrily 
you shout the more quickly he comes, 
but you must plead with a cat and 
say in che most ingratiating manner: 
“Come, kitty, kitty, kitty!’’ And then 
often the cat will look at you steadily 
and proceed unhurriedly to walk in 
exactly the opposite direction. 

It is often said that the dog is 
more intelligent than the cat, because 


you can teach the former more 
tricks, The fact is really evidence 
for the cat. When you command a 


dog to ‘“‘sit up,’”’ the poor idiot thinks 
he has to do it. The average cat 
throws off, pretends to be stupid and 
not to understand what you want, He 
really understands you too well, but 
he sees ‘‘nothing in it’’ for him. Why 
sit up? 

Professor Henry R, Lang, the em!}- 
nent scholar, calls my attention to 
an exceedingly interesting book, 
“Round the Calendar in Portugal,”’ 
by Oswald Crawford, 

That it takes a clever and urbane peo- 
ple to produce a race of well-grown and 
amenable domestic animals is proved by 
any number of instances; e. g., by the 
case of the negroes of Eastern Africa, 
who apparently have domesticated no an- 
imals at all, and have only kept in un- 
willing and unthriving§ slavery those 
which Europeans have given them.... 

Rather than consort with a bully or a 
villain, the cat will part company with 
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his owner; and, scrupulously 


cleanly 
himself, the cat loves those only who are 
as scrupulous as himself in this respect. 


Therefore a man's companionship with 
cats is as good as a certificate of char- 
acter to him.... The dog is greedy, and 
sudden in wrath, and can place no re- 
straint upon his anger or his voracity. 
The cat, on the other hand, is a model 
of abstemiousness and can keep his tem- 
per When it comes to propriety of be- 
havior and good manners, all comparison 
is absurd. Suffice it to say that Ma- 
homet, who (whatever we may think of 
his politics and his religion) was a gen- 
tleman of perfect manners, loved the cat 
for his refinement, and despised the dog 
for his want of any. 


But cats are, alas, as mortal as 
dogs. It may be they have nine 
lives, but as some one has said, it 
is always the ninth one which they 
mee a « ss 


I was very glad to receive from 
W. J. Inglis the following tribute to 
the greatest prize-fighter of all time, 


Making due allowance for the bias of 
the hero-worshipper, let me declare that 
John L. was one of the most honest men 
that ever lived. His mind went always 
straight to the core of any matter. Wit- 
ness his simple credo: “I can lick any 
man that was ever born of woman!” 
And he realized it up to the last contest 

the one you were asked to “read by 
rounds."’ I was there. Before complete 
consciousness was restored he broke from 
his handlers, raised his mighty right that 
had vanquished thousands, and said: “I 
have nothing at all to say. all I have to 
say is that I came into the ring once too 
often, and if I had to get licked, I'm 
glad I was licked by an American, I re- 


main your warm and_ personal friend, 
John L. Sullivan.”’ I say nothing of the 
wet eves at the ringside. And honest 


old John stuck 
cuse or plea 


to it; never made an ex- 
to his dying day. 

Do you know that he spent his last 12 
years bone-dry? After wasting his sub- 
stance in riotous living he stopped be- 
cause, as he explained, “I want to marry 
a lady — and she has no use for a booze- 
fighter, and I’m showing her I'm _ no 
hooze-fighter."” He did a monologue in 
the Keith houses, urging total abstinence, 
until the management ordered that fea- 
ture dropped because prohibition, etc., was 
too controversial for their stage. He 
made no protest; simply refused to ap- 
pear unless he could talk temperance, 
and spent his very last years in strait- 
ened circumstances. No protest. He 
never knew how to whimper. 

The New York “Sun” said that 
Sullivan always used in his speeches 
the epistolary style often concluding, 
“Yours truly, John L. Sullivan,” 
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Children in the Market Place 


Condensed from Pictorial Review (Feb. '24) 


Senator Medill McCormick 


| PON the surface, in a country 

U where the care of the child is 

of paramount concern, the en- 
actment of a Federal Child Labor 
Law may seem an easy enough task, 
Particularly so, considering many 
Federal laws which have been up- 
held by the Supreme Court—laws 
which struck not only at syndicated 
prostitution, but in effect deter- 
mined certain standards of private 
morals; which closed the channels 
of interstate commerce to gambling 
and the mails to obscene literature; 
which assured honest food and pure 
drugs to the average consumer; which 
protected the dairyman from the 
competition of skilfully colored oleo- 
margarine, 

But when Congress twice passed 
laws protecting children from such 
industrial exploitation as would in- 
jure their health or interfere with 
their right to be educated, the Su- 
preme Court decided that the Consti- 
tution gave Congress no such power. 
These decisions are irrevocable, The 
thing to do is to secure a Constitu- 
tional amendment empowering Con- 
gress to prohibit the labor of persons 
under the age of 18 years and to 
prescribe the conditions of such labqr. 
1 am charged with the responsibil- 
ity of introducing this amendment at 
this session of Congress, so that it 
may be submitted to the Legislatures 
of the State for ratification at their 
next convening. Congress may then 
pass a Child Labor Law. 

Please notice that the proposed 
amendment does not in itself pro- 
hibit the labor of children, nor does 
it fix the actual age of children whose 
labor may be limited or prohibited. 
Neither does it enumerate the em- 
ployments to which various and vary- 
ing limitations and prohibitions may 
properly apply. All that we ask is 
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a grant of power broad enough to 
enable Congress to legislate according 
to the needs and the public con- 
science of the times. 

Now for a few statistics which will 
prove the need for a Federal Child 
Labor Law, The last census shows 
that while between 1910 and 1920 
our child population increased 155 
per cent, the total number of child 
workers decreased 45 per cent, that 
while 18 per cent of our children 
were in gainful occupations in 1910, 
in 1920 there were but 8 per cent; 
that despite the increase in the child 
population during the ten years, there 
was a reduction not only in the per- 
centage but also in the actual num- 
ber of children employed in all of 
the great occupational groups except 
the two which did not come under 
the ban of the Child Labor Law. 

What is the reason for this? Only 
one—it was during that decade—in 
1916 and again in 1919—that the 
two Child Labor Acts, afterward de- 
clared invalid, were effective for 
about one-third of the time. 

And now let us see what has hap- 
pened since the middle of 1922, when 
the second Child Labor Act was de- 
clared unconstitutional, © According 
to the statistics of the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
21 cities showed an increase of 43 
per cent in child labor, For the first 
half of 1923, 11 cities, manufacturing 
centers, showed a combined increase 
of 57 per cent. In Waterbury, Conn., 
for example, nearly eight times as 
many children received work per- 
mits, Other Connecticut cities re- 
port increases of from 100 to 175 
per cent. Manchester, N. H., issued 
more than five times as many permits, 
In New York City the increase was 
50 per cent, in Baltimore 56 per cent, 
while in Jersey City, Paterson, New- 
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ark, and St. Louis it ranged from 
17 to 43 per cent. 

Wherever the Children’s Bureau is 
able to investigate under the limita- 
tions of its meager appropriation it 
finds an increase of child labor— 
boys in the breakers of Pennsylvania, 
girls and boys in the textile-mills of 
New England, little children in the 
canneries of the Gulf Coast, tots in 
beet-fields of Michigan and Colorado. 


Working in the beet-fields makes 
the backs of little boys and girls 
crooked, and yet in two counties alone 
in Colorado there are 715 CHILDREN 
UNDER SIX YEARS OF AGE and 
1,400 between 6 and 16 at work in the 
fields from 8 to 10 hours a day for 
weeks at a time. In the mining 
district of Pennsylvania many chil- 
dren of 13 AND 14 YEARS OF AGE 
have taken their place as full-time 
wage-earners, The child mortality- 
rates are distressingly high in this 
same district. In Louisiana in the 
oyster and shrimp canneries CHIL- 
DREN OF 8 AND 10 AND 12 are 
working until ten o’clock at night, 
In North Carolina boys may enter 
the mills at 12, and boys and girls 
between 14 and 16 may be employed 
ELEVEN HOURS A DAY. 


And these facts and figures are 

only a drop in the bucket, 
The proof is indisputable that the 
old Child Labor Law was tremend- 
ously effective—so much so that in- 
dustrial exploiters of children fought 
it. Now their endeavor is turned 
toward defeating the present pro- 
posed amendment, 

There is little hope for relief untii 
power is vested in Congress. Only 
three or four Legislatures among the 
thirty-odd States whose laws did not 
measure up to the unconstitutional 
Child Labor Act made any advance 
last Winter. Legislation in New 
England, for example, has been de- 
layed, opposed, on the ground that 
to legislate there would impose on 
New England jndustries an unfair 
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handicap in competition with those 
in the Carolinas and Georgia, That 
is the old story. 

It is well to ask: Since one out 
of every dozen children was engaged 
in gainful occupation in 1920, how 
many would have been employed but 
for the act of Congress, and how 
many will be employed now after 
that the Supreme Court has d&écided 
that Congress is powerless to protect 
the children of the nation? 


When the first Federal Child Labor 
Bill became a law, only two other 
countries afforded children protection 
equal to that established by the 
Federal statute. Today no less ad- 
vanced legislation has been adopted 
by practically all of the countries of 
northern and western Europe. And 
yet the American Congress, which led 
the way, has been declared impotent 
to protect children, 

We think of America as a land of 
opportunity, and forget that in State 
after State there is an illiterate pop- 
ulation so numerous that those States 
stand shamed before the countries of 
northern Europe, It is precisely 
those States which have done noth- 
ing, or which have done the least to 
protect the children, that illiteracy is 
most prevalent and the death-rate is 
the highest, 

And it is not only the children who 
suffer; nor is it alone the States re- 
fusing them protection which suffer. 
The whole Union suffers. For in 
proportion as some little citizens are 
denied the opportunity to qualify 
themselves for citizenship, and to 


bear their share of the burden of 
citizenship, so is the burden of the 
others heavier, Obviously, a child 
robbed of its play, and denied its 


schooling, is refused the physical and 
mental development necessary to 
guarantee to it the free pursuit of 
happiness and untrammeled enjoy- 
ment of life and liberty, Likewise it 
is handicapped in its assumption of 
the obligations of a citizen, 
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Shall We Teach Religion in Schools? 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping (Feb. '24) 
William G. Shepherd 


ee AD, that religion of Osiris was 

a great thing, wasn’t it?” 

“Never heard of it,’’ said the 
father, ‘‘Why, it was the greatest 
religion the world ever knew,’’ con- 
tinued the son, ‘“‘It saved the Egyp- 
tians from barbarism, and that saved 
the world,’”’ “What about our re- 
ligion in America?’’ asked the father, 
“Oh, we haven’t had anything about 
that in school.” 

Here’s another true story. ‘‘Mo- 
hammedanism was the greatest reli- 
gion the world ever saw,’ a Girl 
Scout told her Chief Scout, ‘‘How 
so?”’ ‘We've been studying about it 
in school, There was a time when 
the Moors tried to overrun the world. 
Almost the only culture there was 
in the world then was in the Moham- 
medans, They tutned back the Moors 
in some terrible fighting, forced their 
own religion upon them, and saved 
mankind from_ barbarism,”’ The 
Chief Scout asked, “Do you know 
that the Mohammedan bible looks on 
women as animals, and that it was 
the teachings of our Bible that raised 
women to the level of human be- 
ings?” ‘We didn’t go into that part 
of it in school,’’ answered the girl. 

These stories show this fact: The 
more efficient our schools become the 
further they take our children away 
from morals and religion. There 
was nothing in the ‘“‘three R’s’’ which 
our fathers studied to cause them to 
ignore or question religion. But 
there’s more than the ‘‘three R’s” in 
every grade of our schools today. 

To the scientist, for instance, bi- 
ology is only something about life; it 
does not explain it, To the boy or 
girl in school, it explains it all; it 
hides the question of creation, of how 
life started. The boy or girl study- 
ing biology has far more need of a 
knowledge of the Bible than the boy 
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of half a century ago, whose studies 
were simple and fundamental. Zoolo- 
gy is a fairly new subject in school, 
It tells how things seem to happen 
in life, but it overlooks the mighty 


question, How did they begin to 
happen? A great educator told me 
recently, ‘‘The richer our public 


school education becomes, the further 
away it gets from giving moral and 
religious instruction,’’ For instance, 
if you are going back into the vistas 
of time and tell of the parts which 
other religions have played in life of 
mankind, you can not refuse to tell 
of the part which our own religion, 
that of our Bible, has also played in 
human history, 

Fill our schools with child experts 
in biology, zoology, geology, and all 
the other sciences, able to recite an- 
cient history and discuss all the phi- 
losophies that wise men have ever 
devised—and what will you have in 
those school rooms in the way of 
upstanding, honest, trustworthy, 
moral, ethical citizens? That’s a 
fair question to ask of any of our 
millions of tax-payers who are sup- 
porting the greatest educational sys- 
tem any nation has ever had, 

There is a definite and scientific 
answer to that question. It is sinister 
beyond description. It shows a condi- 
tion of thought and mind that not 
only explains the behavior of our 
children, but the growth of crime of 
every sort in the United States, It 
is an answer that causes me to re- 
peat the demand, which I know I 
am making in the name of hundreds 
of thousands of parents, that our 
children shall receive religious in- 
struction of some sort in the public 
schools, 

An amazing series of tests, cover- 
ing three years and conducted by 
scientists in pedagogy, has stripped 
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the characters of American children 
bare. Over $100,000 has been ex- 
hausted in making these tests, And 
they prove that religion and morals, 
somehow, have dropped out along the 
road in our educational progress. 
They show that over one-half of our 
school children will, under tempta- 
tion, have an unethical outlook on 
life—will cheat and lie and steal, 
One of these tests, the ‘“‘True-False’”’ 
test, consists of presenting to the 
examinee a series of printed state- 
ments, After each sfatement are 
the words “TRUE FALSE,” The 
child is asked to underline the word 
which he believes describes the truth 


or falsity of the statement. Here 
are answers made by a great ma- 


jority of boys and girls: 
It is NOT wrong to steal from one who 


has secured his wealth dishonestly.... 
Stupidity is more sinfu! than deceit.... 


It is true that our duty is greater to se- 
cure justice for the people of our own 
race and religion than for others.... 
Cheating a railroad is NOT so much a 
sin as cheating a person.... It is true 
that IF A STOREKEBPER GIVES YOU 
TOO MUCH MONEY IT IS ALL RIGHT 
TO KEEP [T BECAUSE HE WOULD 
PROBABLY DO THE SAME IF You 
PAID HIM TOO MUCH. 

Thousands of children, situated in 
different parts of the country, have 
been tested, coldly, as scientists test 
everything that comes to their hand 
—and they have failed, They as- 
sented to these statements because 
nothing they had received in school 
or at home in the way of religious 
education caused them to mark their 
paper otherwise. At that, they did 
better than we had any right to ex- 
pect them to do, for only three out 
of every ten of them receive any sort 
of organized religious instruction. 

In the Purchasing Test storekeep- 
ers were taken into the confidence 
of the experimenters, The children 
were sent to purchase an article that 
was supposed to cost 25 cents, They 
were each given a quarter for the 
purchase, At the store the clerk 
would say, ‘“‘We are selling this ar- 
ticle for 15 cents today,’’ and would 
return a dime to the child. This test 
was sometimes varied by having the 
clerk give the child a dime extra, in 
change, apparently making an error. 
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Sixty-four pet cent of the children did noi 
return the dime either to the teacher or to 
the store. The scientists who made 
this test insist tnat their selection 
of children was made so carefully 
that they feel safe in assuming that 
64 per cent of all America’s children 
have done as these children did, 

In another test the children were 
taken into cafeterias where they 
could select their own food and where 
they were expected to make a report 
of how much food they had bought, 
Not half of them reported honestly. 

There were also other tests, scien- 
tificially designed to be character- 
sifters, Scores were given in every 
test. The highest score was 82.3 per 
cent. It was made by a group of 
Boy Scouts. Some new fellows came 
into the troop during the later months 
that the tests were under way, The 
old-timers in the troop ranked up 
100 per cent! The second highest 
score was 80.4 per cent. It was made 
by another group of Boy Scouts, The 
third highest score was 78.2, made 
by a group of boys in a highly effi- 
cient private school, who came from 
high-class homes, Far down in the 
list came the group that interests you 
and me—a group of boys in a typical 
public school. The score of this 
group was only 56.8, 

Dr. Walter S, Athearn, one of our 
leading educators, has been the lead- 
er in this testing of American chil- 
dren, under the Institute on Social 
and Religious Surveys, The directo- 
rate of the Institute includes Dr. 
Ernest D. Burton, President of the 
University of Chicago; Dr. W. H, 
B. Faunce, President of Brown 
University; Dr. Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, President of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, and _ others. 
Dr. Athearn told me, ‘‘We have made 
the discovery that unless children 
are taught religion, they will not be 
religious, We have also made the 
discovery that children can be sci- 
entifically taught religion in such a 
way that the course of their entire 
lives is changed. Under scientific 
pedagogy children can be taught 
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Nostrum Optimists 


Condensed from Hygeia (Feb. '24) Published by Am. Medical Assn. 


Dr. Arthur J. Cramp, Director of Bureau of Investigation, Am. Med. Assn. 


EFORE Congress enacted a pure 
food and drugs law, the ma- 
jority of newspapers and maga- 

zines accepted almost any ‘patent 
medicine’ advertisement, But times 
have changed, Today, instead 
of floating a new sarsaparilla, a cure 
for female trouble, or a _ universal 
elixer for what-have-you the aspiring 
entrant to the “patent medicine” field 
concocts a cosmetic nostrum—a hair 
grower, a hair dye, a complexion 
beautifier or possibly a bust devel- 
oper, Nostrums of this type, that 
are for external application, are still 
viewed somewhat tolerantly by the 
advertising departments of publica- 
tions that fight shy of the old time 
“patent medicine”’ fakes. 


For example, a good deal of money 
has been spent on printers’ ink in 
an attempt to convince men with 
bald heads and women with “dull, 
lusterless locks’? that ‘Van Ess 
Liquid Scalp Massage’ and ‘“‘Van Ess 
Special Dandruff Massage’’ hold out 
hopes for blasted desires. Of course, 
one finds Science (with a capital 
“S"’) dragged in, Much of the Van 
Ess advertising illustrates the ex- 
ploiters’ pictorial conception of a 
scientist: A studious looking gentle- 
man with horn-rimmed = spectacles 
and laboratory gown, holding the in- 
evitable measuring glass, and sur- 
rounded by beakers, pestle and mor- 
tar, and other paraphernalia, 


Each bottle of Van Ess has a nipple- 
surfaced rubber cap. A highly im- 
aginative picture purports to show 
just how each nipple fits into its own 
particular hair follicle, removes the 
caked sebum and causes the poor 
stunted hair to flourish like the green 
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bay tree! Possibly a hundred years 
from now exploiters of “hair grow- 
ers’’ may know enough about the 
minute anatomy of the skin and its 
appendages to get away from the 
idea that the hair grows out of the 
skin like a stalk of wheat growing 
out of the soil, 


Van Ess claims: ‘‘We Guarantee 
to Make Hair Grow, If we fail, your 
money back without question.”’ ‘This 
sounds plausible and doubtless sells 
many treatments, People will use 
the stuff, decide after spending vary- 
ing amounts of money on it that they 
have been humbugged once more, 
charge it up to profit and loss, and 
forget it—until the next surefire nos- 


trum comes to their attention. So 
long as hope sgrings eternal and 
such cures can be advertised, they 
will sell and the public will be ‘“‘sold. * 

The chemical laboratory of the 
American Medical Association has 
analyzed the Van Ess ‘Dandruff 


Massage” as follows: 
TEOPOGORE «ac cs kednccecscsrccde PO Coe 
BOG cn. cccw anes eewacke ee 14 per cent 
Quinin sulphate 
Water, perfume, dye, about 50 per ct. 
Even after the Van Ess concern 
has paid its advertising bills, there 
should still be a handsome profit at 
selling twenty cents’ worth of kero- 
sene and alcohol for forty-eight dol- 
lars! Until the accumulated expert- 
ence of the public overcomes the 
persuasive psychology of the adver- 
tising, the concern that puts out Van 
Ess will probably cortinue to pay 
handsome dividends, One brand of 
optimists, says Will Rogers, is the 
man who buys a bottle of hair-restor- 
er from a bald-headed barber, 
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(Continued from Page 746) 
goodness so that they will really be 
good. Spiritual inspiration can be 
put into their minds so that it will 
remain there and will become the 
motive of their lives, Our final tests 
proved this beyond any scientific 
doubt.”” 

After the tests which I have de- 
scribed had been made and the 
scores carefully registered, the vari- 
ous groups of children were given 
special religious instruction, under 
trained teachers, Their characters 
strengthened like muscles hardened 
with exercise, They improved 85 per 
cent in their honesty tests. In one 
city there was a group of children 
in which not one had brought back 
the dime under the purchase tests, 
After they had been given scientific 
religious instruction, a somewhat 
similar test was imposed on them. 
Every boy but one brought back the 
dime; and this one brought it back 
the next day, after he had slept over 
the matter. 

“Why don’t you send your two 
sons to Sunday-school if you want 
them to have religious instruction?” 
This question has been put to me re- 
peatedly since my first article was 
published two months ago in ‘‘Good 
Housekeeping.” The Institute on 
Social and Religious Surveys gives 
the answer. 

The Institute has just completed a 
three-year task of analyzing religi- 
ous education in the state of Indiana. 
Indiana was selected, by common 
consent of the committee, as being 
a typical American state, a fair cross- 
section of American life. More than 
20,000 Sunday-school children and 
over 2,000 Sunday-school teachers 
were personally interviewed by a 
staff of 30 trained surveyors. Dean 
Athearn told me this: 


Indiana is not any worse than anv oih- 


er state. It may be better. But 1,734,- 
137 persons, or 62.2 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, are not identified with «any 
church, either Jewish, Protestant, or 
Catholic, and 551,590 children and youth 
are not identified with the educational 
program of any church. Half of the 
Protestant Children of Indiana attend 


Sunday school: half of those who do go 
are absent half the time. Half of ev- 
ery Sunday school session is given over 
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The 
result is that Indiana children who do 
go to Sunday 
TWELVE HOURS OF 
STRUCTION 

The average Sunday school teacher has 


to opening and closing exercises. 


school receive a total of 
RELIGIOUS IN- 
ANNUALLY. 


never had a course in pedagogy or 
teacher-training, nor a course in the Bi- 
ble or in any part of the subject matter 
which she is expected to teach the chil- 
dren. She entered the teaching service 
from the best of motives, but she is not 
a trained teacher. 


That’s my answer, 1 do not believe 
my sons would receive religious in- 
struction of effective sort and quan- 
tity in the Sunday school. 

The scientific teacher’s idea of 
teaching a subject is to repeat that 
theme, in various forms, constantly, 
so that the walls of the brain of the 
child will be marked in many places 
with the impact of that idea. They'll 
draw you the picture of the brain of 
a boy who has been taught patriot- 
ism, A national song comes through 
his ears to his brain; a vision of 
the country’s flag passes through his 
eyes to the chambers of his mind; 
a story of a hero enters his thoughts, 
These ideas reverberate through his 
brain and touch his nerves, and his 
nerves move his muscles so he stands 
up and raises his right hand to his 
cap and salutes the flag, while a fine 
thrill—his singing nerves—moves 
through his whole body. 

That’s the kind of religious instruc- 
tion that can be given to American 
children, It must be given carefully 
and scientifically and the process 
takes time. But it can be given so 
that fine ideas of honor and love for 
God and man can be made to ring 
through the minds and hearts of 
American youth. 

Our desperate criminals today 
range under the age of 22 years, 
Fifteen thousand persons will die 
this year by murder and homicide 
in our country, The losses in 1910 
from embezzlement were $1,396,081, 
from burglary $886,045. These 
losses in 1921 had increased to $8,- 
270,000 and $11,500,000, respective- 
ly. . . . We must find a way to 
secure religious instruction for our 
children, The place for it is Amer- 
ica’s public schools, for all of Amer- 
ica’s children, 
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Bolshevist Propaganda in the East 


Extracts from Current History (Feb. '24), Published by the N. Y. Times 


Charles Sarolea 


VER since the Bolsheviki took 
E, violent possession of political 

power in November, 1917, their 
chief purpose has been to engineer 
a world revolution. Every Soviet 
Legation in Europe has become a 
revolutionary Bolshevist propaganda 
against the existing order. Every le- 
gation has a huge staff of officials, 
running into hundreds, the majority 
of whom are spies and agitators. 
These representatives of the prole- 
tariat are generally established in 
palatial buildings, In London Mr, 
Leonid Krassin has acquired huge 
offices manned by agents with many 
aliases. In Berlin the sumptuous 
residence of the Soviet representa- 
tive is known to every tourist, and 
there are many overflow premises. 
In Kovno (Lithuania I found that 
almost the only monumental building 
of the little Lithuanian capital was 
the residence of the Soviet Ambas- 
sador, In Warsaw the Russian Le- 
gation occupies the vast premises of 
the Hotel de Rome. 

I may mention that at Warsaw I was 
myself the beneficiary of the lavish- 
ness and liberality with which the 
Soviet dictators carry on their propa. 
ganda, I was unable to get from the 
Bolshevist plenipotentiary, Mr, Kara- 
khan, a diplomatic visa to proceed to 
Russia, but when I expressed a de- 
sire to obtain some political litera- 
ture for my private study, I received 
a whole boxful of more than a hun- 
dred revolutionary books and pamph- 
lets, and I was presented with such 
a beautiful collection of seditious 
posters and inflammatory pictures 
that I was able to hold a special 
exhibition in Edinburgh. 

Soviet politicians are always de- 
nouncing the wickedness of Great 
Britain and France, who allegedly 
never cease interfering in the do- 
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mestic affairs of Russia. The truth 
is that foreign Governments would 
be only too happy to let the Russians 
achieve their own salvation, For the 
last three years none of the powers 
has shown the slightest inclination 
to intervene in Russian affairs, It 
is the Soviet agitators who are ob- 
stinately pursuing that very policy 
of interference of which they accuse 
other Governments. 

It is entirely misleading to repre- 
sent Bolshevist activities as a secret 
plot, We must rather give the Bol- 
sheviki credit for the cynical frank- 
ness with which they have stated 
their aims, We have only to read 
the protocols of the various Bolshevist 
congresses, the speeches, proclama- 
ticns, and manifestoes which are ac- 
cessible to any one who can under- 
stand the Russian language, in order 
to satisfy ourselves of the existence 
of a Bolshevist conspiracy whose one 
aim it is to bring about a world 
revolution, and which has already 
met with a very large measure of 
success. 

Like the Germans in 1914, so the 
Bolsheviki when they started the 
world revolution in 1917 had to 
wage a war on two opposite fronts, 
one in the East, the other in the 
West. Each demanded a different 
strategy. The East seemed to con-~ 
tain more inflammable material, It 
was in the East, in India, Afghanistan 
and Egypt that the chief enemy of 
the Bolsheviki, namely England, 
could be hit with the most deadly 
effect. The initial campaign of the 
Bolsheviki was a startling succession 
of triumphs, producing in almost 
every eastern country changes of the 
most dramatic and far-reaching char- 
acter, The Bolsheviki stirred up the 
religious fanatacism of every Mo- 
hammedan people against Great Bri- 
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tain, who was represented as the 
common enemy of Islam, They suc- 
ceeded in stirring up Nationalist feel- 
ing in Egypt and Syria, in Persia 
and Afghanistan, in India and China, 
and they certainly helped the Na- 
tionalists to victory. 

As an essential condition of the 
success of the Oriental policy, it was 
necessary that the Bolsheviki should 
enter into a political and military 
alliance with Turkey. Under Czar- 
ism, Turkey had been the hereditary 
enemy of Russia. She was now to 
become the accomplice of Russia, 
The Turco-Russian alliance produced 
momentous’ _ results. It brought 
about the destruction of Greece; it 
brought about the destruction of 
Armenia; it brought about’ the 
revival of Turkish political power, 

The culminating point of the active 
Oriental policy of the Bolsheviki was 
the Congress of Baku in the Summer 
of 1920, More than 1800 self-ap- 
pointed delegates from al] parts of 
the Oriental world gathered in the 
Oil City. Zinoviev, the dictator of 


Petrograd, who presided over the 
congress, made a (fiery opening 


speech. He was supported by Enver 
Pasha (son-in-law of Sultan Mehmed 
V.), who claimed to speak in the 
name of the revolutionary organiza- 
tions of Morocco, Algier, Tunis, Tri- 
poli, Egypt, Arabia and India, The 
burden of Zinoviev’s speech was that 
if Great Britain could be cut off 
from her Eastern markets, through 
boycott, a deathblow would be dealt 
to British capitalism and imperialism. 
All the delegates rose to their feet 
at the conclusion of the conference, 
brandishing their scimitars and 
pledged themselves by a solemn oath 
to preach undying hatred and to 
wage eternal war against the Eng- 
lish, the oppressors of the human 
race and the enemies and persecutors 
of the Mohammedans, 

The Congress of Baku was followed 
by an appeal calling upon all the 
nations of. the East to carry out this 
pledge and to wage the Holy War 
against England, The first two sig- 
natures under the manifesto were 
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those of Karl Radek, the Director 
General of Bolshevist propaganda, 
and of Bela Kun, the ex-dictator and 
the butcher of Hungary. The appeal 
extends to about 3500 words. It was 
translated into every Oriental lan- 
guage and distributed all over Asia, 
It would take columns of extracts to 
give an idea of the violence and dia- 
bolical cleverness of the manifesto: 

Great Britain is now proceeding to ful- 
fill the purposes for which she made the 
war, namely, to secure for herself all the 
lands of Asia, and finally to subdue all 
the nations of the East.... You know 
what England has done in India. You 
know that she has transformed the 
countless millions of Indian peasants 
and workers int odumb beasts of burden 
: The corpses of her victims fill the 
streets of rebellious Indian villages and 
those who survive have to creep on their 
bellies for the gratification of English of- 
ficers and have to lick the boots of their 
oppressors 


In Turkey, the English have suppressed 


all teaching in the Turkish language. 
They have prohibited all Turkish news- 
papers. They have filled prisons with 


Turkish patriots. 

Iingland has brought Egypt 
yoke which is more cruel and more de- 
structive than the yoke of the Egyptian 
Vharoahs, who, through the toil of their 
slaves, erected the gigantic pyramids.... 
england has transformed China into an 
Ienelish colony, exploiting a population 
of 300,000 000.... English capitalists de- 
sire finally to proletarize all the nations 
of the East, to ruin all peasants, all hand 
workers, all tradesmen and drive them 
as hungry slaves to toil on their planta- 
tions. in their factories and their mines 

We call on you to wage a holy War 


under a 


for vour freedom and for your life. Eng- 
land, the powerful imperialistic bird of 
prey. has spread her black wings over 


the East and makes a last effort to bring 
the nations of the East under her claws 
Arise against the enemy of the hu- 
race, against imperialistic England! 

This quotation gives only an in- 
adequate idea of the violence and per- 
fidy of the manifesto, When we con. 
sider that this manifesto appeals to 
the fanatacism and ignorance of 
hundreds of millions of Asiatics, that 
it is addressed to the passions of a 
simple-minded and illiterate people; 
when we consider that it has been 
circulated in millions of copies in 
every Asiatic country, we are bound 
to confess that it is not likely to 
conduce to the pacification of the 
troubled East. 


man 
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Slow Poison 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (Feb. 2, '24) 
Kenneth L. Roberts 


HE Swede would protest if any- 

one tried to tell him that the 

inhabitants of the Swedish prov- 
ince of Lapland are as competent to 
pass on questions of National im- 
portance as are the Swedes them- 
selves, No German or Dane or 
Dutchman, for similar reasons, would 
for a moment admit that hundreds 
of thousands of residents of the 
Balkan Peninsula could suddenly be 
given a voice in the affairs of Ger- 
many Or Denmark or Holland with- 
out endangering the laws which the 
Germans or the Danes or the Dutch 
have found peculiarly suited to their 
own needs, 

And yet, because of the persistence 
of a few noisy propagandists for ra- 
cial minorities in the United States, 
because of the political threats of a 
few organizations representing ra- 
cial minorities, and because of the 
timidity of vote-hunting politicians, 
there has sprung up in America the 
convention that lawmakers who wish 
to preserve a reputation for fair- 
mindedness must not openly say that 
certain races of people are less de- 
sirable material for future citizens of 
America than certain other races. 
Yet this facet is as clearly demon- 
stratable as the existence of Niagara 
Falls, 

Some propagandists say that differ- 
entiation between races would be 
opposed to American tradition and 
historic policy, They might as well 
argue that American tradition should 
he invoked in the matter of laws gov- 
erning airplanes and radio. In the 
early days immigrants, generally 
speaking, belonged to the same gen- 
eral stock as that which founded the 
nation. In more recent times the 
country is confronted by an entirely 
different aspect of immigration, 
Moreover, Prof, R. D. Ward, of Har- 
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vard University, reminds us that 
George Washington questioned the 
advisability of permitting the immi- 
gration of anybody except certain 
skilled mechanics, and that Jefferson 
expressed the wish that there were 
an ocean of fire between this coun- 
try and Europe so that it might be 
impossible for any more immigrants 
to come here. 

Today there are immigration bills 
before Congress which call for the 
basing of the immigration quota on 
tire 1890 census, yet there are many 
senators and _ representatives who 
siate gravely that this sort of bill 
cannot pass because it is too obvious 
discrimination against certain Euro- 
pean nations, Legislators fighting for 
the future of America, shrink from 
coming out openly and speaking their 
minds concerning undesirable Euro- 
pean races, for fear of losing their 
reputation for fair-mindedness, They 
want .to discriminate without dis- 
crimination—which is impossible. 

Then it struck several legislators 
that instead of computing the yearly 
immigration quota of any nationality 
on the total number of persons of 
that nationality who happened to be 
in the United States on a certain date, 
it would be better to compute it on 
the number of persons of that na- 
tionality who were naturalized citi- 
zens of the United States as shown 
by the census of 1920. President 
Coolidge approved of such a bill in 
his message. to Congress, It seems 
obviously unfair when 70 per cent 
of the immigrants of one nationality 
become American citizens while only 
20 per cent of the immigrants of 
another nationality become American 
citizens, that both of these nationali- 
ties should be allowed to send the 
same percentage of immigrants to 
the United States in the future, 
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The census of 1920 was the first 
at which complete data as to citizen- 
ship had been secured for foreign- 
born persons of all ages, Some of 
the percentages of the different na- 
tionalities that had become citizens 
were: England, 63; Scotland, 61; 
Wales, 73; Ireland, 66; Norway, 67; 
Sweden, 69; Denmark, 69; Germany, 


73; Switzerland, 65; France, 57; 
Austria, 38; Hungary, 29; Poland, 


28; Russia, 40; Bulgaria, 12; Greece, 
17; Italy, 28; Albania, 7; Spain, 10; 
Portugal, 16, 


Millions of Europeans of every race 
are straining and struggling to reach 
America, not particularly for religious 
freedom or to free themselves from 
political oppression, but to trade a 
bad job or unemployment for a good 
job. They aren’t attracted by Amer- 
ica’s institutions, about which they 
know nothing. They are attracted 
by America’s easy money, and by 
little else, 


A country either needs people or 
doesn’t need people; and when one 
doesn’t need a thing he can get along 
without it. The United States can 
get along beautifully without South- 
eastern Europeans, and yet, because 
our legislators dare not differentiate 
between the peoples of Europe, the 
country, ill at ease with the millions 
of undigested aliens that are already 
worrying it, must accept 150,000 of 
them every year. 


Nowhere else in the world is there 
a properly governed nation that fails 
to exercise control over its immigra- 
tion. Let an American go to England 
or France in search of a job, and he 
will promptly find himself in receipt 
of peremptory orders to get out and 
zo back where he belongs, And 
there is scarcely a nation in Europe 
whose officials don’t freely admit not 
only that America has every right to 
regulate her immigrants in every way 
that she sees fit but also that she 
is guilty of a grave error in not re- 
fusing to admit those for whom she 
has no need, 





The Commissioner-General of Emi- 
gration in Rome said to me: “Italy, 
France, England and Germany admit 
only the people they need; and we 
see no reason why America should 
observe absolute equality of treat- 
ment with the peoples that she wants 
and with the peoples that she doesn’t 
want, If she doesn’t want Russians 
she should exclude them. Nor do we 
understand why America should let 
foreigners congregate in the large 
cities if she doesn’t want them there, 
She should send them where they 
are needed,”’ 


An American has to be worse than 
a sentimentalist to find any nourish- 
ment in the fact that Mussolini states 
openly that New York is considered 
one of the largest Italian cities. It 
is true, and it is a stimulative com- 
mentary on Our boneheadedness— 
unless somebody has an idea that our 
traditional immigration policy has 
been the policy of handing America 
to Europe on a silver platter. 


The official of the British Home 
Office who has authority to speak on 
such matters confessed that he was 
baffled by the whys and wherefores 
of the American Three Per Cent Law. 
‘‘What is the use of a law,”’ he asked, 
“that keeps letting in a lot of useless 
people when many are out of work?” 
His question, of course, cannot be 
satisfactorily answered, 

The American people feel the poi- 
son working in the veins of America 
a slower poison than that which 
preceded the Three Per Cent Law, but 
a poison no less certain, The Ameri- 
can people need and want the com- 
prehensive, scientific and permanent 
immigration law that the Senate and 
the House promised to give them by 





June, 1922. They want a law that 
will keep out the people who are 


changing America into an annex of 
Southeastern Europe—a law that 
will give America a chance to digest 
the millions of unassimilated, unwel- 
come and unwanted aliens that rest 
so heavily in her, 
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An American Parable for British 
Industry 


Condensed from The Living Age (Reprint from London Spectator) 
Lord Leverhulme 


HE Labor man asks _ himself 
whether all is well in the in- 
dustrial world when one so- 
called Capitalist—say, Henry Ford 
—can receive as much money for his 
work as is received by one hundred 
thousand to two hundred thousand 
Labor men each paid two pounds a 
week, He fails to grasp that the 
services of none of us can possibly 
be paid for other than out of the 
value of the product created. If the 
Labor man does not grasp this fact, 
then he argues that Labor, and not 
brains or capital, creates all wealth, 
Strange to say, the Labor man 
never disputes the justice of the 
award to, say, the artist or the mu- 
sician, the actor, the author. The 
Labor man recognizes that while one 
artist can take the same tubes of 
color, the same brushes as had pre- 
viously been used by another artist 
whose pictures would not sell for as 
much money as would keep the paint- 
er of the pictures and his wife in 
the bare necessities of life, the artist 
of genius can, with these same colors 
and brushes produce pictures eagerly 
purchased at fabulous prices. The 
Labor man honors and respects the 
artist who can produce pictures, 
music, plays that command the high- 
est demand, 


Yet just as in the case of the artist 
so in the case of Ford, The motor- 
car manufacturer who is unable to 
produce cars to sell at Ford’s low 
prices or to make a profit will employ 
similar mechanics, will use the same 
qualities of steel and other material 
as does Ford, The one produces cars 
that can be sold cheaper than any 
other car in the world and incidental- 
ly produces the largest income being 
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made in the world by any one man 
today, while the other motor-car 
maker fails to accomplish either. 

But the works of the great artist 
are considered to be a product and 
inspiration of the highest type of 
civilization; the life of Ford is con- 
sidered to be an indication that so- 
ciety is organized on an entirely 
wrong basis, In this state of mind 
the Labor man often adopts a policy 
of what is called ‘‘ca’ canny;”’ he does 
as little work as possible. Yet this 
policy only increases the difficulty of 
living for the whole community and 
especially for the Labor men who 
adopt it, It does not add to social 
comfort or decrease social inequali- 
ties, but the opposite. 

Now let us consider Ford. His 
present production is 2,000,000 cars 
a year, In the production of these 
cars he will not tolerate any ca’ can- 
ny policy. He pays considerably over 
the trades-union rate of wages, and 
has recently adopted four shifts of 
six-hours each, This reduces the 
work per man to 36 hours per week 
but more than doubles the capacity 
of the works. There is no possible 
chance for a ca’ canny Labor policy, 
and on his railway he has made a 
rule that engine-drivers and guards 
on the payroll waiting for their next 
job or for any reason unoccupied for 
a length of time must fill in that 
unoccupied time by doing something, 
even to the cleaning of railway-car- 
riage windows, 

We are told that since Ford’s acqui- 
sition of the railway on which he 
put his system into operation he has 
been able to double the pay of his 
railway staff, lower the rates charged 
for goods carried, and also to give 
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for the first time for many years a 
dividend to the shareholders, 


Ford cars are produced without any 
ca’ canny policy on the part of the 


workers, A man must look after as 
many automatic lathes as his abili- 
ties permit; no loafing on the job is 
tolerated. That is one reason why 
Ford can pay double the rate of 
wages that British motor-car makers 
can pay, and yet produce cars for 
50 to 100 pounds each less than any 
competing maker of cars can produce 
them for in the United Kingdom. 
Ford cars are eagerly sought for over 
all the world, In fact, it is Ford’s 
boast that his cars are taking people 
everywhere except into “society,” 


I can say from personal experience 
when visiting America that it is not 
at all an unusual sight to see work- 
men going to their work in their own 
motor-cars; and this is exactly as it 
should be. We are told in the good 
Book: ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox that treadeth out the corn,” and 
who is more entitled to ride in motor- 
cars than the men who make them, 
provided they are wise and not ca’ 
canny workmen? 


Look, more widely, what the Ford 
policy produces. First, the two 
million cars save the purchasers any- 
thing from one hundred to two hun- 
dred millions sterling a year, Whether 
a motor-car is sold at the lowest 
possible price matters little to certain 
people, but it matters everything to 
the masses, so that really the direct 
sufferers from the ca’ canny policy 
are the Labor men themselves, An- 
other point—because of the demand 
for the cars, the men themselves find 
far greater employment than could 
be provided them by any system of 
ca’ canny, In addition to this, every 
car sold requires some repairs, and 
so there will be another army of 
men engaged in repairing, cleaning, 


oiling and painting these cars. Many 
of these cars are used for touring 
through the country; this means 


added employment for waitresses in 
village inns, to say nothing of the 
gangs employed on modernizing 
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roads, or repairing roads because of 
the increased wear of road surface. 
And so we progress in an ever-widen- 
ing circle of increased employment 
provided directly or indirectly by 
Ford, In short, we find that Ford 
is the creator of a transaction that not 
only pays the Labor man and the 
public, but has a direct influence in 
raising the scale of social comfort 
and welfare of the Labor man all 
over the world, 


In fact, the present industrial sys- 
tem has raised mankind from the 
condition of the Congo savage to the 
position civilized man occupies in the 
world today, 


In the old days of the Romans, 
prisoners were chained in gangs to 
act as galley-slaves on boats pro- 
pelled by oars. Any man who adopts 
the life of a Ford will surely produce 
wealth for himself and the world, but 
he practically chains himself as a 
galley-slave to the life he has adopted 
without possibility of escape until 
death releases him, and he will leave 
all his created wealth to his sur- 
vivors. If it were merely a question 
of money, such a life would be intol- 
erable, and no man, not even a miser, 
would accept it; but you invariably 
find that the man in the position of 
a Ford is following the lines of his 
natural genius, and that the progress 
of his industry is in itself a reward 
for all his labor, 


Under no other system than one 
that admits the creative genius to 
get individually the direct result of 
his efforts will the world produce 
men like Ford, who make themselves 
galley-slaves, who work long, labori- 
ous hours to produce results which 
rightly benefit the world at large a 
hundred times more than they benefit 
the individual who creates them, 


The Fords of the world are not 
objects of pity, although they are 
galley-slaves; they have the pleasure 
and thrill of accomplishment, the joy 
of winning, and the money profits are 
matters of the least concern to them. 
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The Plant Philanthropist 


Condensed from Popular Mechanics (Feb. '24) 


H. H. 


OST men making millions for 

themseives carry other men 

into fortunes with them, But 
it is doubtful if there is more than 
one man in the world who, from his 
own creations, in one of the least 
explored fields of human endeavor, 
has piled up millions for other men 
and, at the same time, little more 
than a livelihood for himself, 

To have done this willingly, to have 
sought the satisfaction of the sower, 
rather than the remuneration of the 
reaper; to have seen the ripened 
grain from his cultivation piled in 
the granaries of others, and yet to 
be contented with the knowledge 
that by his work the world has been 
made largely better as a place in 
which to live, is the story of this 
man’s life. He is Luther Burbank, 
often called the ‘‘weed wizard,’’ but 
who would be renamed the ‘plant 
philanthropist,’’ were his lifework 
better known, 

Probably from the time Burbank 
sold his first plant development, the 
potato which bears his name, for $150, 
through all the 50 years of his ac- 
tivities along these lines, he has ac- 
tually given away more in dollars and 
cents than any other man who ever 
lived, Yet he is today a compara- 
tively poor man, while all around 
him every year, from the wheat fields 
of the Saskatchewan to the cotton 
plantations of Louisiana, and from the 
apple orchards of New Hampshire to 
the plum groves of California, there 
are hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of increase in the value of more than 
2,000 products of the soil because of 
his efforts, 

It is estimated that his addition of 
two grains to an ear of standard 
wheat has added more than $5,000,- 
000 to the annual wheat crop of the 
world. He reduced the size of the 
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pit in a plum, and from two valleys 
in the West last year there went 
out more than half a million dollars’ 
worth of these plums, larger in meat, 
finer in flavor, better equipped to re- 
sist shipment and change in climate, 
The artists of France wanted a flax- 
seed which would furnish a pure 
white oil for their paints, Burbank 
produced it, and increased the oil 
content by 20 per cent. The Japan- 
ese producers asked him for a mul- 
berry tree which would furnish better 
and more food to the leaf for their 
silkworms. He evolved such a tree, 
with leaves 3 times the size of those 
of the then-known mulberry, and, 
just for good measure, brought it to 
development in two years, instead of 
the seven to ten years the best of the 
old-time mulberries required, 

Ever since men have had feathered 
chickens, and jewelers have made 
delicate chronometers, sunflowers 
have been grown to produce seeds for 
the fowls and oil for the instruments. 
But all sunflowers—until Burbank 
showed them the error of their ways 
—grew on tall stalks and turned their 
faces to the sun, devoting most of 
their energy to getting up into their 
places in the sun, and the small re- 
mainder to producing seeds, The 
plant philanthropist took several 
sunflowers on his botanical knee and 
taught them first, to grow close to 
the ground; second to devote their 
strength to seed production; and, 
third, to turn their faces away from 
the sun, so that the wild birds should 
not be able to gather the seeds, Now, 
these same sunflowers are down 
where the chickens can harvest them; 
they produce blossoms nearly two 
feet in diameter, and each seed is 
three times as large and contains 
twice as much oil as did the seeds 
of those first sunflowers which Mr, 
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Burbank took as pupils in his Cali- 
fornia Schoo] for Plants, 


A man, who is still living near 
Santa Rosa, some 40 years ago 
wanted 25,000 prune trees, in time 
for the next year’s setting out. Bur- 
bank took 30,000 almond seeds, 
planted them under wet burlap, grew 
almond trees more than a foot high, 
budded them to prunes, and delivered 
the tremendous order, when every- 
one else said that the job could not 
be done. Those trees are bearing to- 
day. A firm of American vegetable 
packers sought a small, sweet-flav- 
ored field pea which would ripen 
uniformly over a large acreage, Bur- 
bank took a gallon of seeds of the 
large American field pea, and in six 
years’ time brought forth a small 
pea, of which more than 6,000,000 
cans were packed and sold last year. 


When black walnut began to dis- 
appear aS a commercial wood, the 
plant philanthropist developed a 
black walnut which grows, in 10 to 
20 years, to the same height and di- 
ameter as the wild black walnut does 
in 40 to 50 years, The wood is as 
dark in color and as fine and close 
in grain as its wild prototype, Bur- 
bank noticed that Nature, when she 
made the petunias, overlooked blue 
as a color, so he introduced blue to 
the petunia family, and, just to give 
it a prominent place, made the blue 
petunia four or five inches in di- 
ameter across the blossom. 


Burbank produced an artichoke 
which is large enough for the ordi- 
nary family, since the blossom is 14 
inches in diameter when the bud has 
opened, An ever-blooming sweet 
pea, a perennial poppy, a_ sweet- 
scented verbena, a primrose nearly 
five inches in diameter, and a bril- 
liant red California poppy, not to 
mention the well-known Shasta daisy, 
are among the results of his excur- 
sions into the flower garden. 


He has taken the thorn off the 
blackberry; he has put more pop in 
popcorn, so that now it puffs out to 
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three times the size of the ordinary 
“‘popper,’’ while there are more ker- 
nels to the ear than in the ordinary 
kind. Thinking that most chestnuts 
are too old before they begin to show 
results, he developed a chestnut tree 
which attains its growth in two and 
one-half years, instead of the 10 to 
15 years required by the common 
chestnut, 


It is doubtful if Burbank has 
realized $100 on the avarage for 
each of these developments, In 1922 
there were shipped out of one western 
state alone 182,400,000 pounds of 
cereals, vegetables, fruits and nuts 
he has developed from less produc- 
tive forms, 


At the end of half a century of 
plant development, he has just sold 
two of his experimental farms near 
Santa Rosa, to obtain money with 
which to carry on further experi- 
ments, The reason for this is not 
far to seek, Take, for example, a 
pearl white wheat, the earliest of all 
grains and the most resistant to di- 
seases, The sales of this wheat for 
seed, by Burbank himself, were limit- 
ed to a few hundred dollars, but it 
is estimated that more than $200,000 
worth of it has been sold for seed 
by farmers and others who grew it 
from the original few pounds fur- 
nished by its producer, Once a pound 
of seed passes from his hands, he 
cannot control the seed of the plants 
this pound produces, and so has been 
unable to ‘‘cash in’? on his produc- 
tions. 


Today, although 75 years of age, 
Burbank is in the midst of more than 
2,500 experiments looking to the 
greater production of a better quali- 
ty of foodstuffs and materials for 
the clothing of mankind. “It is not 
necessary,’ he says, “to produce more 
food, but to produce more food per 
acre, so that fewer men, with im- 
proved machinery working on our 
farms, may feed more people who are 
devoting their attention to distribu- 
tion and to manufacture,” 
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“Let Your Eagle Spread Its Wings” 


Condensed from Success Magazine (Feb. °24) 


Major William N. Hensley, Jr. U. S. Army Air Service 


OUR great events are to take 
place in America in 1924—in 
the conquest of the air, 


We are authorized to announce 
that the scientists who developed the 
great German Zeppelins have com- 
pleted their negotiations whereby 
they are to establish their plant in 
America and begin immediately to 
build airships for trans-continental 
passenger service, Within a few 
months a stream of passengers will 
be traveling between New York and 
Chicago in these giant airships. A 
fifty-million-dollar corporation, head- 
ed by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, largest makers of balloons 
in the world, has acquired the 
American rights and will operate this 
service with big Zeppelins, 

The New York-Chicago air line has 
been surveyed and charted and a 
schedule prepared. The ships are 
to be replicas of the ‘‘Bodensee,” the 
passenger Zeppelin which has carried 
thousands across Germany without 
trace of accident to a passenger. This 
ship is some 400 feet long, carries 
30 passengers and a crew of six, 
makes 90 miles an hour and has fuel 
capacity enabling her to stay in the 
air for 16 hours. The run from New 
York to Chicago will be made in 10 
hours, at a fare—astonishly enough 
—about equal to the present railway 
fare, 

The second great event is to be a 
‘race around the world between the 
American Navy and Army. The plan 
is for the Army to fly East from 
Washington and the Navy to fly West 
from Seattle. The third epoch- 
making event is the trip to the North 
Pole by the “Shenandoah,” the first 
rigid airship to be built in America, 
The fourth of these stirring events 
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is the development of the Air Mail, 
the story of which will be told in 
Success for March.—Editors of fuc- 
cess. 





With the recent announcement of 
the formation of the Zeppelin-Good- 
year Corporation of America comes 
the welding together of German 
genius and American enterprise, The 
era of commercial aviation in America 
is fast dawning and the fantastic 
dream of yesterday of an airship line 
between New York and Chicago be- 
comes the reality of tomorrow, The 
need for the development of com- 
mercial aviation daily becomes more 
imperative. Our Government sub- 
sidized the early railroads with land 
grants and the automobile with bet- 
ter state and national highways than 
were even dreamed of 20 years ago. 
Opportunity is now pounding at the 
door of Congress to do the same for 
aviation, Another way for the Gov- 
ernment to encourage aviation at this 
time would be to maintain landing 
fields and to illuminate main airways 
with beacon lights. We maintain 
docks and lighthouses for those who 
venture forth on the ocean;why not 
assist those who venture forth in the 
air? 

Although I had been a dirigible and 
balloon, pilot in the U, S. Air Service 
since 1917, I never fully realized the 
tremendous future of the airship as 
a means of safe, fast and comfortable 
transportation until I had the oppor- 
tunity, as American Observer, of 
crossing the Atlantic in the British 
airship R-34 on her famous pioneer 
voyage in 1919. The trip occupied 
3 days and 3 hours, and I do not re- 
call having crossed the ocean with 
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a greater sense of security and com- 
fort, 


I was in Berlin six months in 1919 


and witnessed the ‘“‘Bodensee”’ in its 
daily flights between Friedrichshafen 
and Berlin. This airship was the 
result of the experience gained in 
building the 119 Zeppelins that had 
preceded it. It is the one airship 
that I have ever seen that was built 
with a perfect stream-line and al- 
though equipped with only four 300- 
horsepower motors, its lack of head 
resistance gave it a speed of 85 miles 
an hour. Its commodious and luxurli- 
ous cabin, carried well forward away 
from the noise of the motors, was a 
continuation of the rigid frame of 
the hull, a revelation to me who had 
been accustomed to the gondola type 
with its cramped quarters, vibration 
and head resistance, 

Because this ship traveled between 
Berlin and the natural outlet to 
Switzerland, accommodations were at 
a premium, Frequently she was 
booked solid for a month, Only the 
fact that I was undergoing a course 
in piloting, which accorded me access 
to the pilot house, got me aboard, 
Sixteen times I made that trip and 16 
times regretted to have it end. The 
390 mile trip takes from four to 
six hours, depending upon wind di- 
rection, as opposed to 26 hours by 
train with its attendant discomforts, 
The fare is $15 and with an average 
of 30 passengers the operating com- 
pany considered it a very profitable 
venture, The ‘‘Bodensee’’ flew rain 
or shine and proved conclusively that 
an airship is not unduly influenced 
by weather conditions. I recall that 
one day we left Friedrichshafen in 
a blinding snow storm. Only once 
on the trip did we see ground, One 
hundred kilometers from Berlin we 
entered a dense fog and 50 kilo- 
meters further on, a driving rain 
storm, Yet we landed at Berlin 15 
minutes late, I doubt if any other 
form of transportation could have 
equalled this record. 


This is the type of ship that holds 
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the key to the future of commercial 
aviation and with the recent Zeppelin- 
Goodyear alliance the opportunity 
exists for America to pick up the 
thread where Germany was forced to 
drop it; to profit by the experience 
that has cost many men their lives 
and many millions of marks. 


To the credit of the navigators of 
the Zeppelin air lines, although 
many crews were lost, not a single 
passenger of the 140,000 carried was 
injured or killed, The critical mo- 
ment with an airship, and the only 
critical moment, is when the ship is 
being taken out or returned to the 
hangar in a strong cross hangar wind, 
A revolving hangar now eliminates 
this possibility; by merely turning it 
to the wind the ship is comfortably 
berthed. 

L-72 is but a letter and a number 
to America but to Germany it was 
the airship that was to drop four and 
one-half tons of bombs on New York 
City and it lacked but three days 
of completion when the Armistice 
was signed. I have first hand in- 
formation as to this, With its cruis- 
ing radius of 9,500 miles, Germany 
was prepared to make a serious effort 


to bring the war across the ocean 
to us. 


When we speak of 85 miles an hour 
airships we must realize that Europe 
is little more than 30 hours away, 
hardly farther than Newport News by 
boat, That in the event of another 
war a country without adequate air 
defense will be lost. America’s best 
insurance against war will be to be 
first in aviation, commercial aviation 
that will pay its way and promote 
prosperity, America is the chosen spot 
of all the world for commercial avia- 
tion; with her great expanse of ter- 
ritory; with her commercial possibili- 
ties in Central and South America; 
with her need for more rapid trans- 
portation; with her supply of helium 
gas unequalled in all the world, she 
should take her place in the Path of 
Progress. Wake up, America, and 


let your Eagle spread its wings! 
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Russia Ended Socialism for Me 


Condensed from The Nation’s Business (Feb. '24), Pub. by U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce 


Jacob Rubin, Former Member Socialist 








“The writer of this article, Russian by 
birth, American by adoption, had fought 
in this country the battle for Socialism, 
and had been a leader in the councils of 
that party. When the overturn came in 
his native land, he hurried back to play 
a part in shaping the new government, 
where Socialism should be put inte action 
and the brotherhood of man made real.” 








UCH of my life outside of busi- 

hesS was spent in studying 

Socialism and attempting to 
bring its theories into actual exist- 
ence, The social revolution seemed 
simply a matter of time, I preached 
that the capitalistic system was 
wasteful, corrupt, unjust and destruc- 
tive of the soul, and that only in a 
state modeled upon the principles of 
Karl Marx could things be otherwise. 

You can imagine with what joy I 
hailed the news that at last the Rus- 
Sian people were putting into opera- 
tion the principles in which I had 
soaked myself. I left America at 
once, and had an active part in put- 
ting into practice in Russia the doc- 
trines of Karl Marx. I acted as 
counsel to the Bolshevik Government, 
and helped form various depart- 
ments, . , 

In America Socialists often com- 
plained about the curb on free speech. 
In Moscow there were no_ public 
meetings except of the Communist 
Party or for the spread of Communist 
propaganda, Even to visit a friend 
in his room in a hotel required a 
permit, There were so many spies 
that it was impossible to express an 
opinion freely. 

It is impossible to enumerate all 
the forms of oppression that I found 
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everywhere. Church attendance, to 
cite one example, was a sign Chat one 
was not a true Commuaist, And so 
the citizens who had been compelled 
to join the Communist Party in order 
to hold places, either stayed away 
from services altogether or attended 
them in disguise, . . I had always 
looked upon corruption and bribery 
as adjuncts of monarchical and cap- 
italistic governments. Under Com- 
munism I believe that all officials 
would work unselfishly for the glory 
of the state, Instead I found cor- 
ruption and graft in high places on 
a colossal scale, 

When private property was abol- 
ished, the officials immediately re- 
quisitioned all chattels and removed 
them to warehouses. Instead of re- 


distributing them equally, about 
one-half fell into the hands of the 
officials. What they could not use 


they sold through their agents in the 
great public market-place, although 
public trading was at that time a 
capital offense, Under Communism 
once évery week every citizen was 
supposed to do his share of public 
work, Yet, whenever a drafted man 
was able to bribe an official, he was 
invariably released. Transportation 
was in such bad shape that railroad 
travel was permitted only “on gov- 
ernment business,’”’ Yet by means of 
gold one could always convince the 
official in charge of passes that one 
was “on government business,” 
Houses were requisitioned from the 
owners and supposedly reassigned in 
an absolutely impartial manner, one 
room going to every two persons. 
But by bribery an owner could retain 
a room in his own home, together 
with some of the furniture. Policy 
of ‘‘first come, first served’’ was sup- 
posed to prevail in the distribution 
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of all rations. I have often seen 
thousands of persons wait in line for 
days to get a new pair of shoes, but 
by bribery one could get shoes im- 
mediately, 

The great contrasts between wealth 
and poverty in capitalistic countries I 
saw magnified in Communistic Rus- 
sia, where the Bolshevik commissars 
lived in luxury while the mass of 
the people slowly starved. 

heneyer a Russian official had 
accumulated a large store of treas- 
ure, he would attempt to get an ap- 
pointment as a cOulier, This would 
give him the opportunity to take his 
ill-gotten gains to some foreign land 
while ostensibly engaged on a goy- 
ernment mission, 

In high places I found men gro- 
tesquely unfitted to hold their posi- 
tions. A former scavenger, for in- 
stance, was an officer in the depart- 
ment of health, while a one-time shoe- 
maker was a member of the impor- 
tant food commission. In the desire 
to sweep away the old regime and 
substitute the ‘“‘New Russia,’’ boys 
and girls scarcely out of school were 
made judges in judiciary positions, 
In Moscow the age of the police 
judges ranged from 17 to 25, The 
Soviet leaders seemed to take par- 
ticular delight in humiliating those 
of former position. I found men, 
once prosperous, working for their 
old clerks; merchants as truck driv- 
ers; a government not of equality, 
but of revenge, 

Back in Milwaukee how often had 
I pointed out the terrible waste of 
the capitalistic system—the duplica. 
tion of effort by rival concérns, What 
I found in Russia was a system un- 
believably wasteful, inefficient, ex- 
pensive. There was endless checking 
and rechecking: Imagine our own 
government in Washington being 
suddenly saddled with the additional 
responsibility of operating all our in- 
dustries, and you have a faint pic- 
ture of the situation, Endless red 
tape! The smallest operations re- 
quiring applications, permits, requi- 
sitions, For instance, if a _ pipe 
leaked and one wanted a plumber, 
one had to get a blank and file ap- 
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plication with the office of repairs. 
This application went to the depart- 
ment of plumbing, Here requisitions 
were prepared for workmen at the 
workers’ central clearing house, In 
the meantime, one had to file a per- 
mit for the necessary material in an- 
other office, from which requisitions 
were made on the central warehouse. 
Each of these steps took weeks if 
not months. 

In factories there were applications, 
permits, orders and requisitions for 
everything, Everywhere I saw the 
same conditions, Most of the work 
was clerical—little else was done. 
Because all labor was requisitioned, 
no one seemed interested in his job. 
One was always sure of his daily 
ration, no matter how little work 
he did, nor how poorly he did it, Even 
in the fields, incentive was crushed, 
because every pound of potatoes, 
every head of cattle, over a certain 
quota, were requisitioned by the 
state, The middleman, instead of 
being eliminated, became multiplied 
into bureaus, offices and departments. 

The schools were almost purely a 
means of inculeating the young and 
ignorant with the theories of Com- 
munism and atheism, Old ideas of 
parental love and _ respect were 
sneered at. The child was taught that 
he is a product and the property of 
the state and a future soldier of the 
industrial or military army. 

I entered Russia to find the reali- 
zation of lifelong dreams, All my 
sympathies, all my prejudices, were 
in favor of Bolshevism, It was only 
gradually that the full significance 
of the failure of the Soviet Govern- 
ment was borne in upon me. I fought 
against the testimony of my own 
senses as long as I could. At the 
end I had to admit Socialism a failure, 

I left Russia in December, 1920. 
I have kept in constant touch with 
conditions through many absolutely 
authentic sources, some of which 1 
cannot reveal. Conditions have not 
changed fundamentally for the better 
since I left, Communism as I 
saw it is more wasteful, more cor- 
rupt, more unjust and more destruc- 
tive of man’s soul than capitalism. 
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The Historic Voyage of the “Fram” 


Extracts from The Review of Reviews (Dec. '23) 


Stanley Frost 


RIDTJOF NANSEN was in his 

middle twenties when he per- 

formed the first of the feats on 
which his fame is based, A trip to 
the shores of Greenland a few years 
earlier had given him the idea of 
crossing that vast, terrifying, unex- 
plored island on skis, The only ob- 
jection was that it was impossible— 
everybody said so. If one were to 
have a safe line of retreat in case of 
failure, one must go in from the 
west coast where there were settle- 
ments. But then one had to fight his 
way against high head winds over 
the bleak central plateau, This was 
impossible, 


Nansen solved that problem in his 
usual simple way—he decided to go 
in from the east coast and have the 
wind in his favor, Of course this left 
him no line of retreat. He was 
promptly dubbed a madman, 


Though the expedition was of a 
kind never before attempted, Nan- 
sen’s forethought was so complete 
that nothing which might have been 
needed was forgotten; and there was 
nothing useless, Nansen and his five 
companions were taken up the west 
coast and put overboard in a boat. 
It took them ten days to get ashore 
through the floe ice! 


There is no need to tell in detail 
the hardships and suffering and 
heroism of that trip. It took 28 days 
to get to the top of the inland ice; 
for weeks the six men dragged their 
sledges through a temperature reach- 
ing 49 degrees below zero, through 
wind and snow flurries. “The beard 
would freeze fast to the head cover- 
ings,’’ Nansen wrote, ‘‘and it was 
hard to open the mouth to speak,” 
Near the end his fingers were frozen; 
and for once he uses strong language, 
It was ‘‘almost intolerable pain,” he 
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says, Knowing him, one concludes 
that it was at least that. 

After they had passed the summit 
they rigged sails on their sledges 
and were repeatedly knocked down 
when they tried to start the unwieldy 
things, But they finally learned the 
trick and, in spite of falling into 
crevasses, managed after 70 days to 
reach the coast. They built a clumsy 
skin skiff, Nansen and one companion 
reached a settlement after a hair- 
raising trip, and an expedition was 
sent back for the rest. _.. There was 
tremendous applause for the feat. 

Nansen was 29 years old when he 
formed the theory which he soon 
proved at the risk of his life by the 
famous voyage of the “Fram.” Drift- 
wood from Northern Siberia came 
ashore on the west coast of Green- 
land, To his mind this meant that 
there was a comparatively warm cur- 
rent from the Siberian coast which 
must pass almost exactly over the 
Pole, This in turn suggested an 
equally simple and direct test; not 
less attractive because it was highly 
dangerous, It was to build a ship so 
strong that it could not be crushed 
by ice pressure but would be forced 
up to the surface of the floes, to 
let it be frozen in and to drift with 
it across the whole Arctic circle. 

In these days, when the thing has 
been done three or four times and 
Nansen’s theory is fully established, 
it is hard to realize the skepticism 
and ridicule with which the plan was 
received, General Greely, the Amer- 
ican explorer, referred to it as ‘‘Nan- 
sen’s illogical scheme of self-destruc- 
tion’’; other scientific men vied with 
each other in condemning the plan, 
and pointed out that there was no 
possibility of escape if his theory 
failed, 

All of this troubled Nansen not at 
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all, He replied that he had won be- 
fore by burning his bridges, and 
went ahead. From various sources 
he raised $120,000, and he spent 
three years in preparations. Most 
important was the building of the 
“Fram,” now one of the most famous 
vessels in history. She was only 128 
feet long, but had sides 24 to 28 
inches thick, with iron rods for 
strength and also to act as skids when 
the ice closed in, Finally he got the 
ship ready, not forgetting books and 
music enough to keep his crew 


amused during their long imprison- 
ment, 


The ‘Fram’? made her way to the 
coast of Siberia and entered the ice 
on September 20, 1893. It was not 
hoped to reach the Pole but merely 
to test the current theory and “‘in- 
vestigate the unknown regions which 
surround the Pole,’ The “Fram” 
surpassed his boldest expectations, 
Nansen reported. The ice closed and 
opened twice a day, lifting and drop- 
ping the ship several feet without 
injury. So the trip was made in 
comparative comfort in spite of tem- 
peratures of 63 below. Scientific ob- 
servations of the greatest value were 
made and it soon became clear that 
unless some catastrophe occurred the 
ship would in due time reach warm 
water as planned. 


But here Nansen’s love of adven- 
ture came to the surface again, 
Things apparently were boring him, 
and it had become apparent that the 
ship would not pass within three or 
four hundred miles of the Pole, So 
he took a single companion, Lt. Jo- 
hansen, and with three dog sledges 
started out to “examine the sea to 
the north of the ship’s course.’’ They 
could never hope to find the ship 
again in that frozen waste, so, as he 
had done in previous adventures, he 
cut himself off from his base and 
headed for the Pole, It was a hide- 
ous trip. They had hoped for smooth 
ice but found none, The tempera- 
tures were terrific and they had aban- 
doned their warmest clothing for the 
sake of speed. They very nearly 
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froze and after 28 days had to turn 
back. They had then reached 184 
miles nearer the Pole than any one 
had yet penetrated, 


They expected to find ‘Petersen 
Land,” where there might be game, 
but didn’t because there was none, 
So they headed for Franz Josef Land. 
They abandoned their sledges and 
took to skin kaiaks and daily es- 
caped death in the ice floes by inches, 
Once their kaiaks got adrift with all 
their food, clothing, weapons, every- 
thing, and Nansen swam two or three 
hundred yards through the icy water 
after them, Of course he almost 


died, but he took it in the run of the 
day’s work, 


Finally winter overtook them— 
lost, out of food, and half starved. 
They found a herd of walrus and 
killed many, later adding some bears. 
These furnished food, fuel, clothes, 
and shelter, They buiit a hut of 
stones, snow, and walrus hides, with 
a chimney of ice which Nansen com- 
plains had to be renewed every little 
while. They had a simple menu; 
stewed bear and fried walrus one 
day; stewed walrus and fried bear 
the next. They slept in the same 
bag to keep warm, on a couch of 
stones so uncomfortable that ‘our 
most important business throughout 
the winter was to bend the body into 
the most varied positions in order to 
discover the one in which the pres- 
sure of the stones was least felt,” 


But they lived through, got under 
way again in the spring, and pres- 
ently met F, C. Jackson, another 
Arctic explorer with a well-equipped 
expedition, in Franz Josef Land, and 
came out with him. The “Fram” 
came through a few weeks later. On 
their arrival in Christiania, in 
August of 1895, Dr. Nansen received 
honors such as are seldom given, He 
spoke before scientific societies every- 
where, and formed the friendships 
and contacts which have made his 
later work possible. But he soon re- 
tired, and for years devoted himself 
to “his oceans,”’ 
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“Seein’ Things at Night” in Asia 
Condensed from Our World (Feb. °24) 
Charles Merz 


AST is East and West is West: 
to the theory that never the 
twain shall meet, there is being 

added nowadays a new warning, Two 
hostile worlds, we hear ‘t said, are 
moving toward an open conflict. 
Books that fortell a rising tide of 
color in the East have run their cir- 
culations to impressive figures, . 

Of theories that concern the vast 
continent of Asia—and this might be 
taken as a starting point when the 
threat of an open conflict is consid- 
ered—one of the least substantial is 
the theory that the East has any- 
thing like unanimity of purpose or 
of outlook. Clearly, from the point 
of view of a potential threat, this 
is a fundamental question, Yet 
nothing could be farther from the 
fact that Asia is prepared for com- 
mon action, Every conceivable dis- 
similarity divides the people. There 
are religious differences that run 
deep and make men see red, There 
are differences in culture; at one end 
stands a modern nation like Japan, 
at the other woodsmen in the hills of 
Madras who live in tall grass and 
hunt with bows and arrows, In no 
other continent are there so many 
barriers of language; India alone 
speaks 130 dialects, belonging to six 
distinct families of speech, Customs 
vary, castes vary. In parts of China 
a wedding is something elaborate 
enough to require three whole days; 
in parts of India a woman is suffi- 
ciently married if her husband lets 
her have a whiff from his cheroot. 

It is true that the religious fervor 
of the Moslems supplies a certain 
bond of unity between the followers 
of that one faith. A great deal has 
been made of Moslem fanaticism and 
Mohammed’s firm reliance in the 
sword. But the fact should not be 
overlooked that Islam is a minority 
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in the Eastern world; there are not 
more than 230,000,000 Moslems in 
existence—as compared with three 
times that many followers of Budd- 
ha, Brahma and Confucius, More- 
over, it must further be remembered 
that the Moslems have a host of 
quarrels of their own, 

The fact is, that Asia is torn by po- 
litical, religious and cultural dissen- 
sions quite as deep as any of our own. 
And it is incumbent upon the proph- 
ets of the panic school to reckon with 
inertia and the forces of dissension 
that now split Asia into hostile 
camps. In so far as they suggest 
the likelihood of open warfare— 
East versus West—they must go on 
to reconcile the mechanism of mod- 
ern warfare with the mediaevalism 
of a peasant East. Modern warfare 
is beyond all else a test of strength 
in factories, 

Such a survey of the scene serves 
to question-mark the theory that an 
open conflict is ‘‘inevitable’’ and must 
resort to arms. True, the East has 
its quarrel with the West, But the 
bounds of that quarrel need careful 
limitation and a firm allegiance to 
the fact that when you deal with 
continents you deal with many sorts 
of people. 

In my judgment the factors which 
have ranged a.fair share of the East 
in opposition to the West are chiefly 
three in number, 

First, politics. In all Asia (if you 
exclude Asiatic Russia) there are 
only four nations of any size that 
retain a real degree of independence 
—Japan, Turkey, Afghanistan and 
China—and China is bound hand and 
foot by so-called treaties which be- 
stow her choicest sites of native 
wealth upon the foreigner. Year 
by year the West pushes on relent- 
lessly, raising its flag when it so 
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dares, whacking on the table with its 
sword, advising signature on the dot- 
ted line, when the times are unripe 
for open annexation; sweeping be- 
fore it, as it goes, now a holy city 
of the Moslems, now the richest coal- 
fields in south China, now the gate- 
way to some mighty stream, 


Second, the East’s resentment 
against what it deems commercial ex. 
ploitation. Here we are dealing not 
Only with a growing belief on the 
part of the merchants of the East 
that is high time for them to take 
the leadership in their own trade~ 
and a growing hostility to the man- 
ner in which the West is staking 
out for itself the best that Asia has 
to offer in the way of oil and iron, 
coal and copper; more than that, we 
must reckon with a widely shared 
resentment on the part of working 
classes who find themselves the cogs 
of the new Occidental engine, For 
when industrialism invades the East, 
it often goes in rough edge upper- 
most: a careless disregard of the 
health and safety of workmen, in- 
human hours, out-of-date machines 
whose use in any Western country 
would arouse a storm of protest. 
Sometimes this sort of thing is em- 
bellished with the label ‘“Prog- 
ress,”’ 


In China there are match factories 
in which boys and girls as young as 
nine work from four in the morning 
until eight at night. In one of these 
factories, declares a report by the 
Board of Foreign Missions, “eighty 
of these young workers must go to 
the hospital each day to be treated. 
The fumes from cheap phosphorous 
and sulphur affect their lungs, 
Much ef this could be avoided by 
using better chemicals, but the profits 
to the owners would not be so large.”’ 


When the West invades the East 
with methods of that sort, the hos- 
tility it arouses is a natural result. 
Downright exploitation in the field 
of commerce, like downright imperi- 
alism in politics, are factors that 
carry their own interpretation, 

Of the third facter—opposition to 
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the West on the score of its modern 
culture, now cropping up in many 
parts of Asia—I add a word of com- 
ment, Beyond question, there is a 
spreading disenchantment in the 
East with ‘‘white supremacy” and the 
“‘superiority’’ ef Western civilization. 
A reaction has set in against avid 
imitation and the gulping down of 
everything that is Western simply 
because it is Western, This senti- 
ment gathered impetus when the 
West lost hold of its affairs and 
plunged into a Great War. Many 
leaders in the East began to ask 
whether our modern way of living, 
despite all its material advantages, 
had any real superiority to their 
own, 


In the West we hold science to be 
the chief contribution of our modern 
age, But science to what end? Sani- 
tation, for example, proves nothing 
of itself; Athens was filthy, but its 
population more nearly approximated 
God’s image than Liverpool’s. Again, 
universal education is a very won- 
derful thing, but the West hasn’t got 
it; all we have is ‘universal liter- 
acy,”’ Rapid transit doesn’t help; the 
unseeing eye and the insensitive 
imagination comprehend as little in 
a hundred thousand miles as in a 
hundred, The chief service of the 
press has been to recruit bigotry and 
increase the striking power of the 
mob. Modern standards of living 
are indeed higher; but, forcing their 
servitors to the pace of a thing in 
steel driven by a hidden power, do 
they bring with them more true 
happiness? 


These Oriental critics doubt it, 
What has been paid for material 
benefits is a colossal price: the out- 
raging of instincts by the fierce drive 
of machinery; the slaying of natural 
beauty; a frigid soui-destroying 
“standardization,” and consequent 
standardization of thought, conduct, 
morals and opinions, So argue the 
Eastern critics, 


To the practical aspects of this 
skepticism in the East I shall turn 
in two ensuing papers. 
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Arnold Bennett on Books 





Extracts from Woman’s Home Companion (Feb. ’24) 


OME of the emptiest minds I ever 
met belonged to certain women 
who got a book out of the lend- 

ing library every weekday of their 
lives—and read it through within 
the ensuing 24 hours, It may be 
argued that they read ‘trashy 
novels,”’” Well, a considerable pro- 
portion of novels are rather good— 
thought-provoking, sympathy-quick- 
ening, intellectually stimulating. It 
is indeed impossible that a confirmed 
reader should read nothing but 
trash, She simply could not avoid 
ae up a good novel now and 
then. 


So that the explanation of the 
perfect mental vacancy of these book 
maniacs cannot lie in what they 
read, Hence it must lie in how they 
read, And it does. The fact is, 
they read with a minimum of mental 
effort, They read as they might 
absorb coffee or chew gum, They 
read to lose themselves instead of 
reading to find themselves, They 
read to dull the brain and not to 
vitaliza it. They object to being 
roused, They refuse to yield them- 
selves to their author. Their scheme 
is to understand him as little as may 
be. Their scheme is to employ him 
as a drug. All of which is highly 
etrange; and the phenomenon 
amounts to a proof that reading does 
not necessarily make a full mind, 


You may say that when you read you 
read purely for recreation. But when 
you are in search of recreation you 
may as well get the best recreation 
you can, Golf is a recreation, yet 
golfers usually approach the game 
with much earnestness, They put 
their wits into it. They worry about 
it, They talk endlessly about it. 
Some of them take it at least as 
seriously as they take their vocation 
in life. And they are right, within 
reason, for the more seriously they 
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play golf the more efficacious and 
delightful does golf become as a 
recreation. You cannot get proper 
recreation out of any activity unless 
you honestly work at it, This is just 
as true of reading as it is of golf, 


It is the attitude of the reader that 
matters more than his intelligence, 
“Hamlet,” for example, is a vast and 
complex work, full of powers and 
beauties both apparent at first sight 
and half-hidden, obscure, It has 
stood for centuries high in esteem. 
Yet some people will approach it 
with an attitude which might be ex- 
pressed, ‘‘Well, let’s have a look at 
this fellow Shakespeare that people 
make such a fuss about,” and they 
will casually go through it in half 
a day. The fact is that they should 
enter ‘‘Hamlet” as they would a ca. 
thedral, bareheaded and _ reverent, 
and with all their faculties astir for 
the comprehending of a great master- 
piece, 


It is the reader’s business to yield 
himself, to acquiesce, to open all his 
doors for the reception of what the 
author (any author) has to offer; to 
be friendly and not inimical, atten- 
tive and not negligent, Otherwise 
he is wasting his time, insulting the 
author, and making fair criticism 
impossible. Reading without reflec- 
tion, and without at least as much 
reflection as reading is merely fu- 
tile, Better, more enjoyable, more 
amusing, to read one book well than 
half a dozen badly. 


Of course a given reader, with all 
honesty of intention, may discover 
that a book with a great reputation 
means nothing to him, for not all 
sincere persons can appreciate all 
fine books, In that case he should 
drop the book; he is wasting energy. 
Every convinced reader leaves be. 
hind him numbers of books un- 
finished. 
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I would divide reading into three 
classes —reading for information, 
reading for wisdom, reading for 
emotion. An example of the first 
is Well’s “Outline of History,” of 
the second, Bacon’s essays, of the 
third, Hardy’s ‘‘Mayor of Caster- 
bridge.’”’” But let the reader read 
with his whole heart, and he may 
safely browse at will in the vast 
landscapes of literature—without fol- 
lowing rigid ‘‘courses of study.” 


The success of a book with a 
reader is to be measured by its ef- 
fect upon the actual daily existence 
of the reader. If a book excites 
thought; if it stimulates the sense 





of beauty, 
sense of sympathy; if it helps in any 
way toward the understQnding of 
one’s fellow-creatures; if it moves to 
laughter or to tears; if it increases 


the sense of pity; the 


the general vitality; if it throws 
light on dark problems; if it dis- 
closes the broad principles which 
govern the movement of humanity; 
if it awakens the conscience and 
thus directly influences personal con- 
duct—if it accomplishes any of these 
things, then it has succeeded, If it 
has done none of these things, but 
rather the opposite of these things, 
then it has failed. 
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; 2. The Folly of the Officials .......... A rari ree .....Mary Austin 
British Labor and the European Debacle.......... ...Norman Angell 
me tmertamce Of the New .....ccccccccccccccccsces Paul Kammerer 


My Life in Art 
Group Mysticism 


......Constantin Stanislavsky 


Seiwa nl re Allan A. Hunter 


The problems facing young ministers, embodying a new approach toward 


religion. 


The Neglect of Beauty in China 


Ste eae eee ak SATE Pearl S. Buck 


An American, born and reared in an alien land, writes engagingly about 
subtle beauties of which the natives seem unaccountably oblivious. 


Citizens of Heaven .............0055 ‘ne eaub he ales hinwnee Witter Bynner 

i iS  cccnessesecerenosesvacevessssel Harvey M. Watts 

The Prohibition of Ideas in America ................ “The Pedestrian” 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE (March) 

A Kaleidoscope of the Far East.. ................... H. M. Tomlinson 

cence hd ene ssaeeeeken gees ee Stephen Leacock 


The present craze for psychology, intelligence tests, and other similar manip- 
ulations of the mind, is burlesqued by Stephen Leacock in the second paper 


of his amusing series. 
The Unreason of Civilization 


BER en eee Eee Pe Elton Mayo 


An important paper on the unreason which affects individuals in civil life 
much as shell shock affects others in war. 


Stabilizing the Dollar 


eeeeeeeeeee 


REC e eh cuhio haces ore Irving Fisher 
Why Business Needs the Scientific Spirit 


ede a ee Edward A. Filene 


A thoughtful paper on the duty of business men to prevent and remove 
incentives to radicalism, and on the need of introducing the scientific spirit 
into the administration of business and industry. 


Thackeray’s Letters from America 


THE MENTOR (February) 


Life and Art of the Georgians 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
with in the field of art. 


Romney, 
They painted the beauty and fashion and fame of 


eopeewieneed Francis Loring Payne 


Raeburn, Lawrence—names to conjure 


the Georgian period, more than a hundred years ago, and their pictures have 


grown in value more than a hundred-fold, 


The story of these painters and 


their work makes one of the most interesting chapters in the history of art. 
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The following comments appear in the magazines from which the articles 
were selected: 


_ Footnote to “COURAGE” (p. 707): The ‘whaler’ sighted by Mokleby and 
Simonsen was sent out by the Geophysical Station to search for the two men. 
Every effort was made to find thern, and it is probable that, if the two explorers 
had erected the mast before and not after they sighted the boat, they would have 
been discovered. It was this mast which was sighted by the “Fram,” and which 
led to the discovery of the bodies. It is of sad interest to note that Dr. Stoll, 
the leader of the Station, took Mokleby’s and Simonsen’s tragic fate and their 
accusation so much to heart that he died a few days later, after the ‘‘Fram” 
brought the bodies back. 


WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD (pp. 709, 739), as special correspondent during the 
war, visited practically every front of both armies. He has written extensively 
for various magazines. 


FREDERICK P. GRUENBERG (p. 715) was until recently Director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research in Philadelphia. 


EDWARD A. ROSS (p. 717) has occupied the chair of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for the last 16 years. Most of his spare time he has spent 
traveling and writing. Included among his books are “Social Control,” ‘‘The 
Changing Chinese,” “South of Panama,” ‘‘Russia in Upheaval,” ‘“‘The Russian 
Bolshevik Revolution.” 


LANGDON MITCHELL (p. 725), son of S. Weir Mitchell, physician, poet, 
and novelist, inherits his father’s genius for diagnosis. A member of the New 
York bar, he has for many years been an author and playwright. 


CARLETON BEALS (p. 729) went to Mexico in 1918, and save for two years 
in Italy, has lived there ever since. He has published books on Mexico and on 
the Fascisti movement in Italy. His latest work is ‘‘Mexico: an Interpretation.” 


WILL IRWIN (p. 733) has been frequently called the ‘face of American wa 
coveegpeacenns.” His best known books are “The Next War” and “Christ o 
Mars?” 


ALFRED L. P. DENNIS (p. 735) was for many years Professor of History 
at the University of Wisconsin; he was Captain in the Military Intelligence Divi- 
sion of the General Staff in the World War; and was Assistant Military Attache 
at the Paris Peace Conference. At present he is lecturing at Clark University. 
Dr. Dennis is author of ‘Eastern Problems at the Close of the Nineteenth Century.” 


CHARLES SAROLEA (p. 749) is Professor of French Literature, University 
of Edinburgh; author of many works on literature and history. Professor Sarolea 
has been a student of Slavic history for 35 years, has published four volumes on 
various aspects of Russian life, has visited Russia both under the old regime and 
the Soviet Administration, and has a speaking knowledge of the Russian language. 


LORD LEVERHULME (p. 753) is one of the most progressive of England’s 
great industrial employers, and also has large interests in America. [An article 
about him appeared in the December Digest, ‘‘The Man Who Owns Africa.’’] 














DO YOU WANT AN INDEX? 


Subscribers who desire an index to Volume 2 (March, 
1923, to February, 1924) are asked to notify us by 
postal card WITHIN THE NEXT 30 DAYS, so that an 
ample supply may be requisitioned from the printer. 

Address, Reader’s Digest Association, Pleasantville, 
New York 
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Florence Foster 
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- x. : 
The West ‘Ac l y oe Her 
Scintillating comments on Pullman cars and prize-fighters, pious pirates 
and Puritan Mormons, the City of Shocks and the City of Angels and Devits 
The Way of the Farmer Is Hard - : 
A new view of the i fut of farming. with predictions of agri- 
eultura] undertakings soupanaiiie in size and scope to the United States Steel 
Cor TpoTation. 
Remimiscemces of Henry James and Mrs. R. L. ‘Stevenson 
Otis Skinner on a Stage Hero of the Past 
Through Arab Lands s 
As I Like It William Lyon Phelps 
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Genera] Wood and the Filipines _.... idiinamgadacabe Daniel R. Williams 
What About the Indian? Herbert J. Spinden 
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